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Foreword 



As Americans, we live in a heterogeneous society. That, I think, is the 
special strength of our country. This nation cannot prosper and may not survive, 
however, unless all groups, races, and cultures participate in its most important 
wo[1< • the education of its youth. Black children need black teachers and they 
need white teachers. And so do white children. Teachers are the role models. 



"Dondd'E, Sands 
Vice CHanccCCor for 
Academic !Ajja\TS 
Zlniversity of 



the patterns of success, the images of respect. They are also the bridge to 
cultural understanding, which is so vital to whether or not such a diverse society 
as ours can endure. 

We are r>ot doing v/ell at the college level in recruiting and retaining 
minority students. We are also falling further behind in recruiting and retaining 
minority faculty. Higher education cannot prepare the faculty for the next 
generation if we do not get the students now, and we cannot get the students 
into college if they are dropping out of high school. 

This conference was organized as a step toward addressing these 
complex issues. The meeting focused on the recruitment and retention of 
minorities in teacher education, but the knowledge and understanding gained in 
these discussicRs is relevant to aii facets of education, and indeed to all of 
society. 



The issue of minoritv recruitment Is of crucial importance to us as Tfavid^\(cn 
today's educators. The Kentucky Education Association is proud to participate (President of ifie 

and to co-sponsor this conference, 9(eniucl(y education 

The members of the teaching profession firmly believe that the forecasts Association 
for minonty shortages in teaching must not be allowed to occur. For indeed, 
should such a shortage occur,.the impact wilt be greatest on the minority child. 

We believe that shortages in the profession can best be averted by 
granting classroom teachers the autonomy they deserve and by setting salaries 
commensurate with their training and competitive with comparable careers. 

KEA acts to recruit teachers when we commit to kids. We recruit 
teachers when we address the needs of minority child/en. And despite our 
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Snpcrin tcndtni of 
'/aye tie County 
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critics' accusations. KEA has long committed our membership and our programs to 
ending child abuse. 

We have supported NEA's Operation Rescue, a $1,8 million project to 
eliminate the drop-out problem; one of tho ten grants awarded nationwide has 
been to the members of the Bardstown Eo^jcation Association. 

We have committed to the support of gifted education. We also support 
smaller class sizes • known to enhance the learning of minority and lower ability 
students. We seek the proper and positive use of test scores in student evaluation 
and seek only fully and appropriately certified teachers in all classrooms. 

Today. KEA pledges an Increased commitment to minority recruitment, 
continued education of our members about civil rights and wider distnbution of 
information regarding affirmative action hiring programs. 

We applaud the recommendations of the Carnegie Forum on Education 
and the Economy that address minority recruitment and stand ready to assume a 
major role in this goal. To the participants In this conference. I offer KEA's best 
wishes for success. 



1 appreciate very much being accorded an opportunity to greet those of 
you who are attending this important conference on the recruitment and retention 
of minority students in the teacher education program. It is a pleasure to extend 
these greetings on behalf of the professional staff and the Board of Education of 
the Fayette County public schools - for I know that I can speak for our staff and our 
board in saying that you are addressing a topic of considerable interest to our 
school district. 

Although we are only indirectly involved in the teacher preparation pro- 
grams of the University of Kentucky and other surrounding teacher training Institu- 
tions, we obviously have very high stakes in what these institutions produce in the 
way of graduates. The statistics pertaining to the availability of minority canoi- 
dates for teaching positions are well known to all of us. Putting it very simply - the 
supply of these candidates diminishes with the passing of each year. 

This produces a "catch 22" situation for those of us charged with admini- 
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slcring affirmative action programs in a public school setting. White we have 
made a strong commitment to oirp!oymg minorities for our teaclung force and 
our administrative staff, we struggle {ust to keep ttiose minorities that we already 
have in our employment. The competition for these indivtdun's is fierce, both 
f.'om tho private sector and from ottier public institutions. 

If we, collectively, do not address the problem of attracting and retaining 
minority students in teacher education programs, then it follows, of course^ that 
the ranks of minorities in teaching and administrative positions will grow thinner 
and thinner. 

In view of the demographics of the future - i.e. the fact that many urban 
school systems are on the threshold of having the minority become Iho majority 
population among students as welt as the general populat'ioa • (his is a situation 
wo cannot tolerate. It may be that the public schools of this country can play a 
larger role in resolving this dilemma than one migtit initially Ihlnk. Pertiaps it is. 
time for colleges and universities to colfa*>orate with school districts in an effort 
to reach minority students before thoy graduate from high sctiool to attempt to 
attract them to careers in the teaching profession. Maybe it is time for us to ro> 
visit the concept of the FTA (Future Teachers of America) program of the past, 
wlilch included cadet teaching and ottier expenences that brought students 
directly into contact with younger children in our schools. 

Whatever tho answer, it is apparent that conferences such as this one 
need to be tield to begin to identify solutions to ttus very complor problem. I ar;i 
pleased that so many of you have taken time from your busy schedules to 
initiate that process. 

Finally, let me commend the University of Kentucky for its sponsorship 
of the conference. It is gratifying to know that ttie University Is exercising lead- 
ership in this very crittcol area. Our sincere thanks to Dean Sagan and his st^fl 
for including our representatives in those participating in the program. 

t hope that each person here finds the conference program to be stimu- 
fating and also discovers ways that the entire teaching profession, at all levels, 
might begin addressing this important issue. 
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Welcome to Lexington ♦ on behatf of our faculty. I bring you preetlngs Irom 
tho University of Kentucky College of Education. We sincerely hcpe that your stay 
here win ho fruitful and enjoyable. 

Our pui»^50 lor tho next few days Is to examine tho pioblem ol decreasing 
enrollments In ou teacher education programs and to develop some strategies 
^iiat will guide ^idividual institutions as they address th'-i issue. We hope iach of 
you will go back to your campuses better informed and armed with ideas for imple- 
menting recruitment and retentton programs. Substantial increases in tho enroll- 
ment of minorities in pre- service teacher educatf' programs obvioo^Iy is essential 
if wo are to maintain and Improve minority representation In the.nation's reaching 
forco. 

Tho statistical projections are all joo familiar to us: 

• A 40% minority school populatton by the year 2000. 

• The proportton o! the minority teachers dropping to 4% by that timu. 

• A declining percentage of minorities electing to go on to college. 

- The best black students selecting primarily lourcareer areas • 
engineering, health/medicine, computer science, and social sciences 
and only i% selecting careers in education. 

Obstacles to tho Improvement of minority recruitment /-^nd retention offc.ts 
are twofold: (l) tho pool of nninority college* bound youth is * diking, so the f£St 
PQftUP'ly to attract students to teaching careers is diminishing: and (2) a smaller 
percentage of college^bound minority students is selecting teaching as a career, 
which is tho major contributor to this crisis. Therefore, solutions must be muttifac- 
oted and generic across all aroas of career interest. ^ 

Some of tho strategies you will bo discussing aro: 

- Improving financial aid opportunities. 

■ Impioving tho ability of schools to bo nx>ro eJlective v^'iih "at risk" pupils. 

- Improving tho professional aspects of teaching to make it more aUractive, 
I.e. salary, participation in school governance, professtonal development 
opportunities, etc. 

■ Deve toping systems for eariy contacts and motivatfon among pupils, 
colleges and community groups 

This planning task will be the nrwst important undertaking by the education 
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community for the next several years. The dernographic outlook for our nation 
and world does not permi' us to abandon our valuing of a pturaiisttc teaching 
force for our public schools. 



There is an insidious crisis in American education that is rarely included 
when delineating those issues that have the most adverse impact on our educa- 
tional system. G. Pritchey Smith, Chairman of the Division of Curriculum and 
Instruction at the University of North Florida, however, is one of those rare edu- 
cators who is extremely aware of the crisis and its potential impact on our youth, 
particularly on black youth. Or. Smith has stated that black teachers are an 
endangered species due to the combination of normal attrition via retirement, 
teacher burn out and the black failure rate on the National Teacher's Examina- 
tion. He has predicted that this combination of factors will result in a national 
teaching force that will consist of only a five percent black representation by the 
early 1990'S. This represents a very serious crisis for all our youth as both 
Black and White students need to see black role models functioning in a viable 
manner as professional educators. Ironically, as the supply of black teachers di- 
minishes, black student enrollment is increasing. Blacks now constitute sixteen 
percent of enrolled elementary and secondary students nationally; but by 1990, 
black enrollment is projected to increase to 20-21 percent. This projected 
increase in enrollments notwithstanding, minorities today already constitute the 
majority of school enrollments in 23 of the nation's 25 largest cities. Consider- 
ing the fact that the total percentage of black teachers in the United States today 
is only 8.6 percent, it is obvious that before the year 2000, this inverse phe- 
nomenon will find 95 percent of the black youth In classroom situations totally 
devoid of black role nnodels. 

Cleariy, we face a tremendous challenge in that it is imperative that 
efforts be made to encourage black youth to pursue teaching careers in elemen- 
tary and secondary education. It was with this task before us that this confer- 
ence was envisioned, designed and implemented. 



"Mfdam C Tarf^er 
Vicc-Cfiancc((oT of 
94inoTity !^ffaiTS 
Zlniversity of 
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!• Introduction 

Welcome to the Conference 



Good evening, and welcome to the first of what we hope will be a "Ernest J /(PeU'9^{iMfeton 
series of conferences on the recruitment and retention of minority students Zlniversity of 

jn teacher education programs. As I understand my role in tonight's pro- 9(entucl(y 
gram, I am to provide you with a program overview and an introduction of Conference director 

sponsors. However, before I fulfill this obligation, let me make a few com- 
ments about the situation in which we in teacher education find ourselves. 

Serious trends in this country are threatening to reduce the number 
of new black classroom teachers. These trends have greatly impacted the 
teacher education programs in historically black institutions as well as 
major white institutions. In its report. "A Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 
2lst Century" the Camegie Forum expressed concem about a teaching 
force that is "broadly representative of the whole population." In teacher 
education, in particular, we are confronted with projections that indicate the 
following: 

- Minority children - indeed all children - need the very 

best teachers, representing all races and ethnic backgrounds 
in America. 

- Higher standards are most important to ensure that those 
children from poor families are given every chance to break out 
of the cycle of poverty. But to ensure their motivation and self 
confidence, these children niust encounter teachers from their 
own background from time to time. 

- So many minority students are tost from leaks in the educa- 
tional pipeline, that the poo! of minority college graduates is too 
small to provide teachers in numbers anywhere near ap- 
proaching the mix of the students. 

- Partnerships of community-based organizations, businesses, 
higher education institutions ai. ' '-^hools funded from state 
and federal sources will have to address the education of dis- 
advantaged students starting at precotlege levels, in order to 

1 
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produce more minority teachers. 



- Schools are not adequately and effectively producing minority 
students for current and future wOil; roles in teaching. Less than 
one third of the black students are enrolled in the college pre- 
paratory track (compared w th 39% whites and 52% Asian 
Americans). 



Views similar to those delineated in the Camegie Forum have been 
expressed by a diversity of groups (e.g. education, professional organiza* 
tions and community leaders). These groups have attempted to address the 
issue by mora! persuasion and suggested structural changes in teacher 
education programs. 

A major role of institutions of higher education is to help resolve critical 
societal and educational issues and/or problems, especially in times of social 
change. Although much has been done, there currently exists no compre- 
hensive approach to increasing the availability of minority teachers (at a time 
when black elementary and secondary public school enrollments are on the 
rise). Just as surely as no one group, such as teachers, business persons, 
pupils, parents, or legislators is responsible for allowing the number of 
minority teachers to dwindle, no specific group can be expected to single- 
handedly correct this trend. 

Attracting academically talented black students into teacher education 
therefore must be considered a mutti*faceted undertaking. It will require co- 
operation among all segments of society. It is incumbent upon educators to 
bring all elements of the community together to work toward the resolution of 
interrelated educational and soc:2ta! problems. The primary concern of this 
conference is to bring educators, business and industrial personnel, policy 
makers, parent and community individuals together in a partnership working 
toward realization of the social and educational benefits of increased minority 
participation in the teaching profession. 

The major objectives of this conference are: 



1. To provide colleges of education with a forum to increase 
their effectiveness in promoting the recruitment, retention and 
certification of minorities in teacher education programs at the 
k>cal, state, and national levels. 
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2. To facilitate the further development of relationships among 
educators, business persons, parents and other groups to 
assist in the improvement of recruitment and retention of black 
educators. 

3. To develop models and matcricis to assist in local recruit- 
ment and retention of black teachers. 



We hope to accomplish these objective through presentations by experts, 
group discus.^ns. and work sessions. 

There will be three plenary sessions on Monday to deal with the 
presentations of information by individuals with a great C^.al of experience 
in these various areas. On Tuesday, we will convene concurrent discus- 
sion groups to address strategies that will enhance recruitment and reten- 
tion, and also to begin the development of a model. 

Wednesday morning we will make an effort to integrate the discus- 
sions of the previous day into a systems approach and also gain some 
information about planning for the future with a national perspective. We 
realize that the conference is tightly structured, but we sincerely hope that 
you will provide us with your best efforts. We may be able to provide the 
nation with a valuable resource as a result of your efforts this week. 1 
should mention some of the people and organizations who are represented 
here who helped to make this conlererrce possible. They are: 

Margaret McClain, Kentucky Department of Education 
David Allen, President, Kentucky Education Association 
David Imig, Executive Director, American Association of 

Colleges for Teacher Education 
William Parker, Office of Minority Affairs, University of 

Kentucky 

Donald Sands. Chancellor's Office, University cf Kentucky 

Delta Sigma Theta Sorority 

P. G. Peeples, Lexington -Fayette Urban League 

Nov/, let's have a good and successful conference! 
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Is There Really A Problem? 




What do the Doans Say? 




Editors' Note — S\s a iiraij of funfUr introducing tfic topic, 10c tUougtit it 
Ti/ouf({ Sc interesting to present an intenneuf zintfi a pane f of deans of sefiooCs and 
eoCCefjes of education wfw arc kurzim. to Be eoncemed aBout tfic issue cf minoritij 
representation in teacfUr education programs, Vnfortunatefy, z0c did not fiave 
tfic opport u r.it ytoin tervkrv sued a pane [ See ause of eons train ts due to t imc» eaf- 
endar, resources, etc.. So ive did the nc?ct Best tiling — roe fUfd tfic paneC 
discussion By tnaif. *Ittat is, requested five deans v^fw fiave Been inwCvedin 
dealing untfL tfxis issue to respond to four questions. Our panelists ztfere: 




'J^gtBert L.Saunders, 'Dean, Coffege cf 'Education 

^fempfiis State University y 
'Eugene C 'EuBanl^s, 'Dean, Sefwotof Education 

Vniversity of ^Cissouji at 'Kansas City 
'Dean C. Corrigan, 'Dean, Coffege of Education 

Tcajw^ &?>fVniifersity 
'Diane H^inftanf, 'Dean, Coffege cf 'Education 

lllcst l^jginia Vniversity 
EdgarSagan, 'Dean, Coffege of Education 

University of 'Kentucky 


- 


'Jl'c edited tfieir responses to our questions into a panef format. 1\^e fufpe it 
rcffeets tfie conversation tfic deans woufd fiave /tad, were we aBfe to assemBfc tfic 
group. iVc tfian^our pancfistsfor tfieir time and support. 




Eds. -1 would like to begin our discussion vith the question, "Why is it 




important to have minority students enroKec* in te.icher education programs?" 




Sounders: Several reasons. One is becr jse of the role schools are 




expected to play in our democratic society. Our way of life and our value 




structure require a genuine multiculturalism - and a genuine good-faith effort 




to protect the rights of minorities. We cannot have genuine multiculturalism 




without minority teachers. The number of minority students in public schools 




is increasing while the number of minority teaci.ors is decreasing. If allowed 




to run full course, these trendlines could produce an educational apartheid by 




early in the 21st century. A hornble thought, but a possibility. 




Relnhard: That's right. The statistics show that in the nearfuture, approxi- 
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matety 40% of the school- aged population will be from minority back- 
grounds. Right now. only about 4% of the teachers are minorities, and 
there is every reason to be'ieve that the percentage of minority teachers 
wit! continue to drop. 

Sagan: Yes. Also, recent studies have shown that as a broader range of 
career opportunities have opened up for minorities, they are typically se- 
lecting more glamorous careers, usually with higher salaries than teaching. 
Relnhard: So who will be the role models for the vast numbers of minor* 
ity students? We know that one of the first and strongest images is that of 
the teacher, and if minority students do not see someone with whom they 
can identify succeeding in the teaching profession, that is an early and 
powerful loss. 

Also, a great many white students are already going through their 
entire education without ever having a minority teacher. Certainly students 
know that the world outside school is multicultural, but why arent there 
minority teachers to bring that world into the classroom? What unfounded 
inferences are they drawing from this bizarre situation? 
Corrigan: Another reason we need minorities in Teacher Education 
Programs is that we are producing large numbers of non- minority teachers 
who will teach minority children. These teachers must be understanding 
and supportive of the needs of their minority students. Such understanding 
and support is enhanced if these non-minority future teachers have the 
opportunity to interact with minority peers in their teacher education 
programs. 

Eubanks: We have an overwhelming need at present to provide school- 
ing that is multi-cultural for today's children, not only because we live in a 
multi-cultural nation, but we also live in a multi-cultural worki, and leader- 
ship in this and future worlds depends upon norms and values that view 
cultural diversity as enriching to a culture. Minority teachers are an impor- 
tant part of any clear demonstration thai we value and are committed to 
multi-cuituralism. 

As a nation we can no longer afford to not use the rk;hness, intelli- 
gence u{\d ability of our minonty citizens as teachers. It is too expensive 
culturally, financially, historically, and socially. The world we live in is too 
competitive for such nonsense, and it is simply wrong to do so. 
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Sagan: increasing the number of minorities In teacher preparation pro- 
grams is going to require family and community dedication. This can be- 
come a public demonstration of a committment from the minority communi- 
ties to show that they value the education of their children. 
Eds: O.K. The next question deals with what Is currently being done to 
increase minority enrollment in Teacher Education. Can you tell us of any 
programs that have been effective? 

Relnhard: There are 41 states that have some kind of program to help 
attract minority members into higher education and/or Teacher Education. 
There's no doubt that even though there are some programs, we have a big 
problem, because less than 5% of our college graduates now are minorities. 
What Michigan Is doing, trying to create an Office of Minonty Equity, may 
help to bring more minorities into higher education and, therefore, they may 
get some more in teacher education, other institutions have initiated reme- 
dial programs and cultural centers designed to provide more academic and 
social assistance for minonty students. 

A few exemplary efforts and programs are: the South Carolina 
Center for Teacher Recruitment with its mulii-faceted approach In a Teacher 
Cadet Program and the Teacher Forum, the Minority Teacher Recruitment 
Project of the University of Louisville and the Jefferson County Schools, and 
the State of Florida's forgiven loans for Teacher Education students, scholar- 
ships for college students, and Teacher Education Institute. Virginia Com- 
monwealth University is recajiting in community colleges and establishing 
university mentors and advisors for minority students. San Diego's "Cam- 
paign Future Teachers" is another energetic and aggressive approach, with a 
cadre of teachers visiting high schools, communities, and even colleges to 
recruit minorities into teaching. 

Eubanks: The Exxon Corporation Foundation is funding several grants to 
institutions of higher education which might develop models and programs 
that address this issue. These should be forthcoming in the near future and 
may provide some assistance in reversing the trend. There is also a begin- 
ning, in many urban communities, of a program to make use of minonty 
leaders, athlete^ and educators to begin to promote the inportance of a 
college education among the young, and establish a mentor support system 
for these children. 
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Saunders: 1 think that there has been rnore effort than success in this 
area. Factors, such as the comparative disadvantage of teaching as a 
profession (salaries, work conditions,etc.). the accessibility of minorities to 
other more attractive professions, and the increasing use of standardized 
tests (in admission and yicduation) which often discriminate against 
minorities, a^e working against the success of efforts to increase minority 
enrollment in Teacher Education Programs. Future Teacher Clubs in high 
schools with special attention focused on minorities, bringing minorities to 
campuses for "special programs" while still enrolled in high school, acceler- 
ated and intensified recruiting programs utilizing minority college students 
to help attract and recruit other minorities, and creating special scholar- 
ships and attractive forgiveness loans for minorities are all conceptually 
sound approaches, but so far the success rate of these ideas has been 
limited. 

Sagan : I think our greatest failure so far - and the toughest job facing us - 
is reaching Black and Hispanic families and generating an intense value for 
and involvement in their children's education. As a higher percentage of 
minority chiWren aspire to college degrees, the opportunity becomes 
greater for teacher preparation programs to attract some of these students. 
Eariy contacts with students in the middle grades is proving to be success- 
ful for encouraging academic achievement and encouraging ambition for 
attendance. In this regard, we need to be certain that we maintain young 
peoples* free choice of careers. That is, we need to be careful not to 
tsrainwash" young chiklren into careers which some may not find satisfying 
and rewarding later. 

Corrlgan: We have recommended several new courses of action at 
Texas A & M for enhancing minority recruitment and retention. For ex- 
ample, we are going to devetop a fiekj experience in minority impacted 
schools to be required of all students. We need to conduct more research 
on dropout problems and on instructional strategies v/hich are effective 
with minority students, we need to devetop remedial programs for those 
who need assistance v/ith the Pre' Professional Skills Test and Examination 
for the Certif (Cation cf Educators in Texas, and Texas A & M needs to 
present at least one distinguished faculty award each year to recognize a 
faculty/staff member's contnbutions to minority affairs, 
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Rein hard: I find the AFT proposal in New York City really exciting. It is not 
a reality yet, but they want to establish a Teachers" school - a high school 
that would prepare students to become teachers. I think that idea has some 
merit. 

Eds: It sounds like some interesting and innovative programs are going on. 
I hope they meet with success. The third question that I would like to ask 
you is; what do you think are the major barriers faced by traditionally white in- 
stitutions in their efforts to increase minority student enrollment in Teacher 
Educatfon Programs? 

Sagan: I am not sure that traditionally white institutions are having worse 
problems when it comes to recruiting for teacher education programs than 
are the traditionally Black ones. With the college-goit^ pool of black stu- 
dents getting smaller, all types of institutions are being affected. White 
institutions have typically had more resources to devote to financial aid for 
minority students, so they have in fact attracted many of the high quality 
minority scholars. However, these institutions have not devoted such funds 
to attract students into teacher education. White institutions need to give 
added attention to the campus milieu for minority students to be sure their 
needs are being served and that they are retained in programs through 
graduation. The large, complex research universities have such a variety of 
programs available that minority students are enticed away from education 
through program and career choices and by institutional financial aid policies 
that favor programs other than teacher education. 
Corrlgan: I agree that there is a problem in that outstanding minority high 
school graduates who receive scholarships/grants select careers other than 
teaching. Perhaps we need to search through the next tier of quality minori- 
ties (those who do not receive grants but are fully qualified for teacher 
education programs) and provide financial assistance to the.T. 
Saunders: My perception is that the traditionally white institutions are 
caught in the crossfire of two competing forces: pressure on the one hand to 
develop more rigorous programs, (including higher admission and graduation 
requirements, and also greater use of standardized measures tests) and. on 
the other hand, persuading minorities that they can be successful in such 
programs. In other words, many traditionally white institutions believe they 
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must elevate admission standards, increase program sufc)Stance and rigor, 
and be more selective, wil^ut making their programs (and the profession) 
any less accessible to students 'Aho may not have received adequate 
preparation for such programo > and manv such students are minority. 

Other barriers include (1) unfamiliarity > and perhapc lack of confi* 
dence - with effective recojiting strategies with minorities, (2) a disposition 
to allow minorities to "recojit* themselves, and (3) the demographic fact 
that overall fewer minorities are entering college. 
Eubanks: The fact that there are ve.y f*»w, if any, minority faces on white 
university faculties and administrations can be a problem. Those that are 
there often have difficulty with tenure, promotic i and recognition for 
important roles. They must in some ways be much better than white 
faculty, particularly white male faculty, in order to get the same opportuni- 
ties. Further, most of the Teacher Education Programs are run and taught 
by faculty who conduct research and unde^stano majority schools and chil- 
dren and therefore, they are somewhat reluctant to work in, research in, or 
devetop relationships with urban minority schools and school districts. 

The organizational culture of universities and colleges, even those 
in urban settings, is for majority culture. This means that procedures for all 
kinds of bureaucratic things are geared for majority students to be able to 
progress through them and sometimes fnjstrates minority students. This 
often is viewed as 'the way to do things," so the discriminatory nature of 
the outcomes are not always readily apparent Also the social context of 
these institutions may be alien to minority students. They are too often not 
invited into, or made a part of, the social life on campus. When they try to 
form their own, they are often ridiculed, ignored or accused of trying to be 
separatists. 

Relnhard: I wish 1 did not have to say this, but 1 think the biggest barrier 
is the shocking increase in the number of ugly racial incidents happening 
on these campuses. It is frightening; It is disheartening; and It is incredible 
- but we cannot make believe that it is not happening and that it is not 
taking its toll in keeping minorities out of higher education as a whole. 
Eds: There are certainly enough barriers. But if we continued to address 
all these concerns, and then reconvened to continue our discussion of 
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minority recruitment and retention in the year 2000, what issues do you think 
would be paramount at that time? 

Eubanks: Unfortunately, unless major policy and resource decisions are 
made which encourage and/or mandate additional minorities in teacher 
education, the Issue may be "Why have things not changed during the past 
years?- 

Saunders: I agree that the major issue will be essentially the si me as it is 
now. The major obstacles which are causing the problem will not be solved 
quickly or easily. First, there must be a collective will to solvo the problems, 
which I fear will be several years away. Then some time will be necessary to 
implement corrective processes. I fear, therefore, that this Issue will not be 
^ resolved easily or soon. In America we seem to have a proclivity to wait until 
a crisis develops before we take serious corrective actions. 
Rein hard: The issue that I think would be paranwunt is that the condition 
wouW be a "crisis" in our nation by 2000. Although I would like to predict that 
the crisis came from increased social consciousness that prods us to in- 
creased action, I feel the crisis will be articulated by business and corporate 
leadership on economic grounds. By the year 2000, given the aging of our 
population, we will have an insufficient number of people educated for the 
work force. For exanple, by the year 2030, the number of people 65 and 
older will equal the number of people under 18. Economic realities require 
that a greater percentage of our total work force, minorities and non -minori- 
ties, must be productive citizens in our society if we are to fund social secu- 
rity and othe.' benefits for the aged. This economic crisis will result. I believe, 
in massive federal support for Improving the quality of education of minority 
students in public schools. Minority students will also have more scholar- 
ships available for undergraduate degree work. Economic forces will result 
in greater social awareness. Solutions to the "crisis" will be significant, com- 
prehensive and adequately funded interventions. 
Corrlgan: In my opinion, the question will be how to broaden the base of 
support to enhance minority recruitment and retention by defining the roles of 
the federal, state and local governments, the colleges and universities, the 
profession, and the private sector. 

Sagan: I think two issues facing us today will continue to plague us la the 
year 2000 - namely, the declining level of academic aspiration anoong Black 
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and Hispanic young people, thereby reducing the number of minority youth 
seeking a college education: and secondly, as Dean Saunders pointed out 
earlier, the comparative lack of attractiveness (salaries, and working condi- 
tions) of teaching as a profession will continue to result m the selection of 
other job categories by minority youth. The educational reform movement 
so far has been in the direction of restrictive, non-professional regulations, 
such as procedures for certification. Later reform recommendations have 
been aimed in a mo^e professional direction, but teaching will have to be 
seen as a "good job" by all young people, and if it Is not, we will not have 
attracted minorities to the profession, and the children in our schools will be 
suffering the consequences. 

Eds: You prepared well for this discussion, and have given us much to 
think about. 1 would tike to thank all of you for your willing participation, 
and openness. 
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II. Keynote 



The Recruitment and Retention of 
Minorities in Teacher Education 



Elaine Witty. Dean of tho College of Education at Norfolk State University, 
began to call attention to the plight of minority teachers in this country, in 
fKt. in 1980. the first national conference on the Preparation and Survival of 
Black Public School Teachers was held at Norfolk State University. In 1983. 
i had the opportunity, indeed the pleasure, to take part in the third annual 
conference on tho Preparation and Survival of Black Public School Teach- 
ers, again sponsored by tho College of Educatton at Norfolk State Univer- 
sity. 1 can tell you that the excitement, nx>tivation. and dedication to the 
cause exhibited by tho conference sponsors, was matched by the commit- 
ment of the participants. I stilt have vivid recotlecttons of the Intangible but 
real spirit of oneness of purpose, togetherness, and free exchange of ideas 
and strategies exhibited by the participants. In fact, it was my attendance at 
tho Third National Conference of the Preparation and Survival of Black 
Public School TOachers that kindled my flame about this issue. I salute Or. 
Witty, Dr. J.B. Jones of Texas Southern University. Dr. G. Pritchy Smith of 
Jarvis Christian College, Dr. Brown of tho Southern Regional Education 
Board, and other colleagues who pointed tho way regardirig this issue. 

I have detected, already, that there are present hero today those 
same elements cf enthusiasm, commitment and momentum. Therefore, it is 
only fitting ^'lat \ begin my presentation vfith a word of cor>gratulation and 
thanks to tho persons who are responsible for this outstanding and greatly 
riCeded Coriierence. — To tho board of directors, officers arxi members o! 
this organization, thank you for caring enough to sponsor this conference, 
thank you for providing a forum for expressions of Ideas and strategies 
designed to further the cause of minority teachers and therefore, Americans. 
Thank you for allowing me to join you In this very important activity. As far 
as t am aware, this conference is the first of its kind to be sponsored by a 
major white university. Therefore. Dean Sa^ian. P Middieton, Dr. Parker. 



Before I proceed, i must tell you that this subject that we shall be ad- 
dressing at this Important conference tias been the focus of attention of a 
few fonward thinking educators since 1978, For it was in 1978 when Dr, 
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wo must salute you as well. 

At this point. I must tell you a litlle about 'self. From tho mlroduction, 
you learned that I served ten years as the Direuor oi Athletics at Texas 
Southern University. You know about athletic directors, dont you? Let me 
tetl you about a young man who came to m/ office one day and told me that 
the football coach had just put him off the team. Whei. I asked why the 
coach had done this, the young man indicated that he could rx>t remember 
his plays. The kW wanted me to get him an appointment at ths Texas 
Medical Center for a brain transplant, t did, and the kid went to see the 
surgeon. The first question the kid asked the surgeon was 'How much does 
a brain transplant cos;?" The surgeon indicated that brains were sold by the 
pound, and thoy were priced according to the type of brain the patient 
wanted. For example, the surgeon said that the brains of a surgeon cost 
$1 OOC per pound, the brains of and astronaut cost $1 500 per pound, and thd 
brains of a state senator cost $2000 per pound. He then asked the kid if he 
knew what kind of brain he wanted. The kid responded, 'I want to be ar^ 
athletic director." Th^ surgeon said. That will cost $5000 per pound." The 
kW said, "1 know I am not that bright, but if a surgeon's brain Is $1000 per 
pound, an astronaut's brain is $1 500 per pound, and a state senators brain 
is $2000 per pound, why does the ^rain of athletic directors cost $5000 per 
pound?" The surgeon responded, "Gee. you really are dumb. Do you have 
any idea how many athletic directors It takes to get a pound of brain?" 

When Or. Spearman first approachec' me regarding attending this 
Important conference. I must admit to you that I dkJ not find the prospects 
attractive. Think about it, a conference on the recnjitment and retention W 
minorities in teacher education, sponsored by a m3)or white university. Oont 
be absurd. I ^m the dean of education at a historically black university 
(HBU). Why shouW I be Interested helping maior white universities learn 
to lnf)rove their abilities to take our best and brightest minds? The HBU's 
have their own recruiting problems. We want the very same students that 
you are asking us to assist you to recmit. BeskitS. if you are serious about 
learning to rQcrvW and keep black students, you have only to ask Eddie 
Sutton, the ^ead basketball coach here at the University of Kentucky. Ho 
seems to kno^^ how to do it; or you couki ask Denny Onswb» the Louisville 
head basketball coach, who has recmited and kept the very best black 
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student athletes for years. So why am I here? 

1 know that there is a shortage of black teachers. I know that, you 
know that, and that is not a good enough reason for me to be here. I know 
that the coltege age population is declining. All of us know that. We know 
also that between 1986 and 1996, the umber of 18-24 year okis will 
decrease by 18%. This decrease will be greater for whites than for blacks. 
Therefore, all of us will be fighting over a dwindling pool of students. We all 
khow that the supply of high school graduates will begin to exhibit a de- 
crease between 1988 and 1998, reaching a bw point of about 2.3 million by 
1992. 

And so the question is, why should I be interested in attending a 
conference designed to assist major white colleges and universities in- 
crease their effectivenesses in recruiting minority students? Well, it did not 
take long for me to answer that question. The answer is that I feel that 
America is facing a major dilemma, and I do not think that the country has 
the problem in clear focus yet. I am here because I could not pass up and 
opportunity to tell you that although we may have come to this country in 
different ships, we all are in the same boat now. I came to tell you this 
evening, that the failure of poor and minority persons to achieve a functional 
level of education in this country, is not a minority problem. It is America's 
problem. You see, I agree with Dr. Jack Gant, former president of AACTE, 
who said "People need to see this not as a minority problem, but as 
America's problem." I agree with H. Dean Prost, Chancellor of University 
System of Georgia, who said. If a black chikj never encounters a black 
professtonal, that suggests a tot to him about his potential." You need to 
know that the problem to the disappearing minority teacher has conse- 
quences for all of us. I'm here to say to you this evening that as a minority 
citizen of this country, you need to know that when the educational bell tolls 
for me, it tolls also for thee. The education reform movement seems to 
have Ignored this. That is why I am here. Let me tell yoj ^ story that the 
biblical scholars among you know. It illustrates my view of .he education 
reform movement thus far: 
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(Story of Daniel) 
Daniel Chapter 5 : 1-16; 14 -27 

Beishazzar the King made a great feast to a thousand of his Lords 
*'and drank wine before the thousand. 

2 Beishazzar, Instructed his seivants to bnng the golden and 
silver vessels which his father Nebuchadnezzar had taken out of the 
temple which was in Jerusalem; that the king , and his princes, his 
wives, and his concubines, might drink therein. 

3 Then they brought the golden vessels that were taken out of 
the temple of the house of God whk;h was at Jerusalem; and the 
king and his princes, his wives, and his concubines drank in them. 

4 They drank wine, and praised the gods of gold, and of silver, 
of brass, of iron, of wood, and of stone. 

5 In the same hour came forth fingers of a man's hand, and 
wrote over against the candlestick upon the pilaster of the wall of the 
king's palace: and the king saw the part of the hand that wrote. 

7 The king cried aloud to bring in the astrok)gers, the Chal- 
deans, and the soothsayers. And the king spake, and said to the 
wise men of Babylon, whosoever shall read this writing, and shew 
me the interpretation thereof, shall be clothed with scarlet, and have 
a chain of gold about his neck, and shall be the third ruler in the 
kingdom. 

8 Then came in all the king's wise men: but they could not read 
the writing, nor make known to the king the interpretation thereof. 

9 Then was King Beishazzar greatly troubled, and his counte- 
nance was changed in him, and his lords were astonished. 

10 Now the queen by reason of the words of the king and his 
k)rds came into the banquet house, and the queen spake and said. 
O King, live for ever: let not thy thoughts trouble thee, nor let their 
countenance be changed. 

1 1 There is a man in thy kingdom, in whom is the spirit of the holy 
gods; now let Daniel he .ailed, and he will shew the interpretation. 
Said the King's wife. 

13 Then was Daniel brought in before the king. And the king 
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spake and said unto Daniel, ad thou that Daniel, which ad of the 
children of the captivity of Judah. whom the king my father brought 
out of Jewry? 

15 And now the wise men, the astrologers, have been brought in 
before me. that they should read this writing, and make known to 
me the interpretation thereof: but they could not shew the interpreta- 
ttonof the thing. 

The king offered Daniel riches and power if he would give an interpretation 
of the writing on the wall. Daniel tumed down the riches and power, but 
agreed to give an interpretation of the writing. 

25 And this Is the writing that was written Mene, Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin. 

26 This is the interpretation of the thing: Mene; God hath nunv 
bered thy kingdom, and finished it. 

27 Tekel; thou art weighed in the balances, and art found 
wanting. 

Thou Art Found Wanting 
It is the educational reform movement that we in higher education 
have been wrestling with during the last few years. We have studied The 
Ho;n^<vs Report . We have meticutously examined the nattonal governor's 
report. Time for Results; Jha finvprnor's 1Q 91 Report on Fritiration . And 
we say similariy to Daniel, They have been weighed and found wanting." 
Only The Camepie Report seems to show a feel for interdependence 
between ethnic groups in this country. I am here because 1 realize that the 
HBU's cannot solve this problem atone. All of us have a role to play if we 
are to increase the percentage of minority teachers in the nation's class- 
rooms. The HBU's, the major white colleges and universities, the political 
leaders, the religious community, community based organizat'ions. all of us, 
are involved. It is in our collective best interest for every American child to 
have an effective teacher in front of him/her, and this requires a teaching 
wori<force which reflects the ethnic diversity that makes this country great. 
I agree with the noted denvDgrapher, Harold Hodgkinson, who points 
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out that the increasing mmority populations will force us to reach a new 
understanding: we are all running on the same tether. The proportion of 
minorities in the U.S. population is rapidly approaching 1/3. If they succeed 
in school and in life, non-minorities will benefit as well. If they fail, all of our 
lives will be diminished. This is the new reality that leaders in higher educa- 
tion must discover. We cannot afford to create a third world population inside 
the borders of this country. History tells us what happens when the Tiave 
nots" greatly outnumber the "haves." 

That is why 1 am here. Now , let me ask you, why are you here? You 
too need to ask yourself that question. If you are here to learn how to go into 
the nation's public schools and pluck from the educational vines the best and 
brightest minds, you are not going to like my message. You cannot be a 
harvester only. You must also plant and till the soil. If you think that it is just 
a matter of constructing attractive scholarship packages for minority stu- 
dents, my message to you is that the crop is too small to supply the need. 
You nxjst help us expand the pool of minority chiWren attending college, and 
thereby increase the number that will choose teacher education. We need to 
increase the pool of black children available and prepared to enter college, 
for it is from this pool of black children that we recruit black students into 
teacher education. 

I must now tell you something that most of you already know. That is 
"if the nation is at risk" because of the inferrority of its school patterns, the 
student group presumably most at risk is the minority students, whose 
"disadvantaged" status seems to render them particularly vulnerable to 
retrenchments, as well as reforms. Honesty compels us to recognize that the 
"disadvantaged" are the lowest on the educational totem pole. They are the 
most frequent educational victims. Without our careful attention, the minority 
students could easily receive the most inept teaching, the barest of educa- 
tional substance, the most meager of learning resources, and the most un- 
imaginative of instructional techniques. Yet, as all of you must know, these 
are the students who require the highest quality of educational programming 
and instructional skill. The "disadvantaged classroom", if I can 'jse that tenn. 
is no place for slipshod teaching. 

Let's take a look at some of the factors that will help shape the world 
that these young students will have to face in their futures: 
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1. INTERNATIONAL CHALLENGE- The changing structure of 
the world economy and the continued growth in importance of 

international trade in the American economy will require a major 
rethinking of our approach to business management and federal 
govemment policies. This challenge will force us to increase 
the effectiveness of our wort<force. 

2. NATURE OF THE LABOR FORCE- Changes in the labor 
force itself , and in the kind of education people will need in 
order to be effective will also affect the employment situation 
over the next decade. 

3. HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRIES- The recent and rapid 
growth of high technology industries, such as electronics, 
computers, and aerospace, is expected to continue. 

4. HIGH LEVEL TRAINING- Changes in the nature of existing 
jobs as well as the creation of many entirely new jobs are likely 
to require higher level skills so that young workers and others 
seeking entry-level positions may find fewer unskilled and semi- 
unskilled jobs available. The Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mates that by 1990 three out of four jobs will require some 
education or technical training beyond high school. Even those 
jobs which do not require specialized skills will require a solid 
foundation in the basic academic skills. Without this special 
training and improved educational attainment, many may be 
unable to find regular work. This situation will be especially 
troublesome for minority youth, who have high dropout rates 
and disproportionately high levels of unemployment. Similarly, 
adults who have low education and skill levels face more limited 
job prospects in the future because of technological advance- 
ment that required higher levels of, or different, occupational 
skills. 
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Are Minority Students Being Prepared for This New World? 
The numbers of functionally illiterate minority adults remains high and 
the nation has experienced a decline in estimated wo ri<er skill lev9ls relative 
to other industnalized nations. These have had a direct effect on the current 
and potential competitiveness of American workers. 

Asian Enrollment Rises. White Black Enrollment Declines 
Even though minority enrollment in higher education increased six 
percent t>etween 1980 and 1984, this is largely because of increases in 
Hispanic and Asian enrollments. During this period, Hispanic enrollment 
increased by twelve percent and Asian/Pacific islander enrollments in- 
creased 34 percent. Both Black and American Indian/ Alaskan native enroll- 
ments declined three percent and one percent, respectively. 

Blacks are bsing ground at almost all levels of higher education. 
Between 1980 and 1984, black undergraduate enrollment declined by four 
percent, v/hile black enrollment at the graduate level dropped twelve percent. 

Minorities Are Earning Fewer Degrees 
m the academic year 1982-83. 980,679 bachelor's degrees were 
awarded. Eleven percent were earned by minorities. Between 1980-81 and 
1982-83, the number of bachelor's degrees awarded to all minorities declirad 
by five percent. Minorities earned 10 percent of all master's degrees in 
1982-83, down from twelve percent in 1980-81. In 1980-81, the largest 
proportion of master's degrees earned by minorities (38 percent) was in the 
field of education. Between 1982 and 1983. however, the percentage of 
minorities earning degrees in this field decreased by nine percent. 

College Attendance Patterns of Minorities 
and Low-Income Students 
The decision to attend college continues !o be influenced by a 
student's socioeconomic circumstances. Findings from a recent American 
council of education report describing college-going experiences of 1980 
high school seniors show that: 

1 . Slightly more than half of high school seniors in 1980 who did 
not go to college had the lowest socioeconoxic status of those 
studied. 
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2. A significant proportion of black 1980 seniors (31 percent) 
applied to college but were not attending two years later. 

College Costs Increased in 1986-87 

For resident students at independent four -year institutions, the aver- 
age total expenses are expected to be $10,199, including $5,793 for tuition 
and fees, $2,899 for room and board, and $1507 for books, supplies, trans- 
portation and personal {t<*ms. 

Most Freshmen Choose Career-Oriented Majors 

Slightly nrore than one-quarter (27 percent) of 1985 freshmen planned 
to major in business, compared to 19 percent in 1975. The freshnien of 
today are less likely to major in *ucation than their counterparts were a 
decade ago. In 1985, seven percent of entering freshmen planned to major 
in education, compared to ten percent in 1974. For minorities the trend is 
even more negative. 

Let me again thank the University of Kentucky for this conference. As 
I mentioned earlier, I believe it is the first of the historically white universities 
to make an effort in this area. This is very important because white universi- 
ties produce 85 percent of all teachers in Anoerica. Further, it is projected 
that by 1992, more than 90% of the teachers in the country will be white. 
This is not a racial statement. It is a statement of fact. Sinc^ 90% of the 
teachers are going to be white, and trained by white universities at a time 
when 1/3 of the students will be minorities, it then beconnes extrenwly 
important that these universities be sensitive to the educational plight of mi- 
norities. We must accept the reality that the achieven>ent of minority 
chikJren will be determined, at least in part, by the effectiveness of the 
teachers. Therefore, it also becomes important that these universities 
provide a different type of teacher training program, one that will help 
prepare their graduates to do a better job in teaching minority chikfren. 
Research shows that all along the educatk)n pipeline, black chikfren are 
tosing ground educationally. We have to assume that this is related, in 
some measure, to the effectiveness of their teachers. 

Hodgkinson tells us that already seated in the classrooms of the 
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nation's elementary schools are the first college graduates of the 21st 
century. Moving into the preschools and day care centers are the new 
century's first high school graduates. They represent a generation of chil- 
dren very different from their predecessors. 

There is a tendency to think of the typical American family in terms of 
an old Norman Rockwell magazine cover: the wori<lng husband, the house- 
wife, and two school children. Today that description fits only seven percent 
of Amerk:an households. 

Consider the Implications of these realities about today's children: 

* 14 percent are iHegitimate 

* 40 percent will be living with a single parent by 

their eighteenth birthday 

* 30 percent ar latchkey children 

* 20 percent live in poverty 

* 15 percent speak another language 

* 15 percent have physical or mental handicaps 

* 1 0 percent have poorly educated parents 

To provide an adequate and meaningful education for these children is 
both a challenge and a responsibility for the nation's elementary school 
teachers. Universities must prepare teachers for this reality, and business as 
usual will not do it. That, ladies and gentlemen, like the southern old folks 
used to say Is just the way it be." 

The Carnegie Report tells us why is important that we prepare 
teachers to effectively teach all children. It indicates that as the worid's 
economy changes shape, it would be fatal to assume that America can 
succeed if only a portion of our school children succeed. By the year 2000, 
one out of every three Americans will be a member of a minority group. At 
present, one out of four American children is born into poverty, and the rate 
is increasing. While it was once possible for people to succeed in this 
society if they were simply willing to work hard, it is increasingly dillicult for 
the poorly educated to find jobs. A growing number of permanently unem- 
ployed people seriously strains our social fabric. A heavily technology-based 
economy will be unable to invest va?t sums to maintain people who cannot 
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contribute to the nation's productivity. American business already spends 
billions of dollars a year retraining people who arrive at the workplace with 
inadequate education. 

Therefore, major white universities must accept the responsibility of 
teaching teachers to effectively teach minority children. They must prepare 
teachers to provide an effective education for all children. 1 wish now to 
share with you how 1 think we can achieve that goal. 

Basics 

We must return to the basics- not reading, writing and arithmetic- the 
basics to which I want to return are two in number: They are those of a 
colleague. Dr. Larry McCrorey. Dean of the School of Allied Health, Univer- 
sity of Vermont, to think, and to feel! 

To think - my first ingredient. For a meaningful education, children 
must be taught to think. ! see far too many students who are memorizers, 
not thinkers, and it is my belief that we, as educators, have done that to 
them. Educational institutions at both the elementary and advanced levels 
have been relatively successful at imparting content , but grossly unsuccess- 
ful in developing the skills needed and used in problem-solving. Although 
content is essential, it is not sufficient to enable people to deal with the com- 
plexities of professions, vocations, or even living. 

In fact, we must insure that teachers are prepared to provide a 
learning environment that is intellectually stimulating and challenging. It 
should be capable of sharpening the intellect, so that our students can leam 
to use their minds skillfully and maturely. A teaming environment should be 
provided that affords students the opportunity to question, to challenge, and 
evon to doubt, and indeed fosters these activities. This is terribly important, 
because to be an effective professional, or even and effective citizen, stu- 
dents must become curious, questioning individuals. That is the kind of 
person who will find solutions to problems. That is the kind we will need for 
the future of the world. In other words, we must insure that the institution 
provides an educalton . not merely a training. Education prepares one to 
perform, it is necessary for understanding problems, and it gives the skills 
to invent solutions.^ To make this need clearer, let me list some examples of 
the rate at which new knowledge is being created (data from t^e Educa- 
tional Policies Center, Syracuse University): 
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1 . Half of what people learn is no longer valid when they reach 
middle age. 

2. One-third of the items on the supermarket shelf did not exist ten 
years ago. 

3. Fifty percent of the labor force earns its living in industries which 
did not exist when the country began. 

4. Three-fourths of all people employed by industry will be producing 
goods that have not yet been conceived twelve years from now. 

5. Half of what a graduate engineer studies today will be obsolete In 
ten years; half of what he or she will need to know then is .not yet 
known by anyone. 

Clearly, the implication of this knowledge explosion is that teachers 
must prepare individuals for jobs that have not yet been created, to solve 
problems we cannot even imagine, with techniques that have not been 
invented. My friends, training will not do that! We must educate. We must 
teach our students to think . Teachers need to enhance the flower of creativ- 
ity, rather than stifle it by insisting on conformity. 

My second basic, teaching students to Isfil, of course implies values, 
and such a thought is alnrost taboo in some educational circles. I have never 
accepted the myth of a value-free educatron. To me, it is neither possible nor 
desirable. The choice of a textbook is a value statement. In fact, there is no 
such thing as a value-free education. There is only the choice to be con- 
scious and positive about our values, or to conceal and confuse them. 
Frankly, this is my worry about the other "back-to-basics" movement. I have 
no quarrel with those basics - they are essential. But they often are treated 
as ends in themselves, rather than means to an end. Reading, for example, 
is not an end; it is a means to an end. Reading skill can be a lethal weapon 
in the hands of a person who uses it to build a bomb to blow up his 
neighbor's house because his neighbor happens to have a different skin 
color. We must help our students with clarification, and help them under- 
stand the moral purpose for which these basics are to be used. 

For the non-minority teacher, this may mean coming to understand 
other cultures, lifestyles, and learning styles. In addition, it may mean 
leaming to conskJer ideas and concepts that are different from their own. 
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These teachers must be as adept at explaining Harlem as they are at ex- 
plaining France or Scandinavia. We must help our students understand 
racism in America at the same time they understand it in South Africa, or 
sexism in Kentucky and Texas at the same time they become aware of it in 
some Arab countries. Students need to understand the sicknesses of 
racism and sexism. 

For the minority students, a critical need would seem to be to help 
them learn about and appreciate their history. Only against that backdrop 
can we expect these children to develop the kind of setf-image and self- 
esteem so vital for self actualization. 

To develop teachers who can teach students to think and to feel is not 
a task that needs extensive study. Edmonds tells us what we already know 
when he says that: 

yje can, whenever and wherever we chose, successfully teach all 
children whose schooling is of interest to us. We already know 
more than we need to do that. Whether or not we do it must finally 
depend on how we feel about the fact that we haven't so far." 

In closing I would like to say that your true misston over these next 
three days, if you choose to accept it, is to devek)p a blueprint for the re- 
cruitment and retention of minorities in teacher education. Yours is an un- 
enviable. Indispensable task. The future of blacks and other American 
minority group members may well rest in your hands, but you have been 
prepared well for tnis task and I am confident that you will succeed. I know 
you are well prepared because you are keenly aware that academic excel- 
lence cannot be legislated. You know that under the current education 
reform movement, many students are junked in the name of reform. Stu- 
dents are being junked when the when the system that failed them should 
be junked. When we are informed that during the acaderhic year 1984-85, 
thousands of minority seniors dropped out of high school before graduating, 
it becomes even more apparent that our current school system is failing - 
not the students. 

The statistics are cold, the implications are many, and the root of the 
progression takes on many forms. You have come here today to analyze 
these cold incriminating data, to dissect in meticulous fashion the compo- 
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nent parts of this educatk>nat quagmire. 

You have a responsibiMy to manWod. The greatest gift of all Is the gift 
of service. The uHimate measu'^ of success is the unsolicited service ren- 
dered to those In need. Education In Its highest form Is a tool that enables 
man to better serve his fellow man. To the disadvantaged child it is even 
more. It is a way out, a passport to freedom, the one thing that can make the 
difference In his/her life. 

Again, to the sponsors of this conference, the college of education, of 
the University of Kentucky, thank you for hosting this Important event. ! hope 
that because of your efforts, others will see the light. I hope that because of 
your foresight arxJ dedication, other segments of the major university com- 
munity will awaken from their pseudo comfortable financial tombs and shake 
the cobwebs of apathy out of their minds and join the struggle. I hope that 
because of your concern for education for all, many more children will have 
the opportunity to gain a quality education. 

I bid you Godspeed on your mission. May God be with you. 
Thank you. 
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IIL Overview of Minority 
Recruitment and Retention 



A. History and Social Psychology of the Issue 

^^((xfcrator: ^CTjuirdi^fcnnis, Jefferson County fTuSRcSclMs 

Historically speaking, black Americans have long held education in 



felt through the reconstruction of the South folkywing the Civil War, through the 
Black Renaissance of the 1920's. and again during the Civil Rights movement 
of the 1960's. Today, we are faced with another problem involving education, 
the social psychological issues surrounding the recruitment and retention of 
minority students in higher educatton. 

In attempting to delineate the parameters that define the social psycho- 
logical issues th:;t have had an impact on the plight of minorities In higher 
education, and on education in general, a number of studies encompassing a 
variety of variables have been performed. Summarily, these studies can be 
grouped Into categories centering around Investigations of structural variables, 
interpersonal variables, and psychological variables (Alton. 1985). 

Utilization of this approach has led to the development of structural 
theories which emphasize the relationship between the economy and cduca- 
t!on» In this view, schools are seen as maintaining the status quo through a 
class based educational structure that all but guarantees a stratified education 
(Oliver. Rodriquez. & Mikelson. 1985). Emphasis nere is placed on the acquir- 
ing of "cultural capital " Cultural capital is defined by Gordicu as "instruments 
for the appropriation of symbolic wealth socially designated as worthy of being 
sought and possessed." (OiMaggio, I9u;:;. 

Oliver. Rodriquez. and Mickelson (1985) maintain that approaching the 
problem of recruitment and retention of minorities In higher education from this 
perspective places emphasis on external factors which do not address the* 
Internal factors or the interaction among these vafl:i)ies. They propose that 
the issue needs to be investigated in terms of models that include academic 



high esteem. This opinion is supported by the fact that teaching, traditionally, 
has been the major occupation of cuiicge-educated black Americans. Educa- 
tion has also been a motivating force throughout history, its impact has been 
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achievement and adjustment factors. They also suggest the use of the Tinio/ 
Allen model which emphasizes both skill/preparation (academic achievement) 
and vatueA:ultural/aliendtlon variables. 

'In conducting a study using the suggested model and a variety of 
variables, Oliver, Rodriquez. and Mlckelson (1985) found that the critical 
variable was race. It was concluded that race affects both the student and the 
university. This finding served to raise the Issue of racism, Individual and 
InstKutlonal. as a hindering factor In the recaiHment and retention of minorities 
If) higher education. 

Cultural deprivation Is another factor often mentioned for which 
minority students are said to fail to meet established criteria for achievement. 
It seems that K Is ainwst Impossible to deprive a person of his/her traditions 
and nwrals. This Is especially true If one assumes that most of these tradi- 
tions were developed as a response to a need to survive In a hostile envL^n- 
ment. When this term Is usually used, it most frequently refers to the absence 
of -middle class values." The combination of the assumed absences of middle 
class values and racism sen^e to bolster the image of the minority student as 
being culturally different and alienated from the malority culture. 

Rnally. competency testing poses a threat to the recruitment arxJ 
retention of minorities In higher education because it provides a means of 
ob|ectlve selection. With the emphasis on testing at every level of education. It 
becomes apparent that fewer people will be allowed to complete the process; 
especially, people who lack the skill rvecessary to achieve an arbitrarily estab- 
lished criterion for success. With the testing beginning at the kindergarten 
level, the threat arises that a sizable portion of possibly capable Individuals will 
be weeded out before they have a chance to acquire the skills necessary for 
success beyond elementary, middle, and secondary schooling. The threat ifes 
In that any test, because of the nature of test statlstfcs. has some error Inher- 
ently built within R that users of tests do not generally recognize. (This Is not to 
say that all testing Is bad. If the testing Is part of a remediation program. It can 
sen^e a very useful purpose.) This confined with arbitrarily established cutoff 
scores senses as yet another obstacle to be overcome in the quest for the 
American dream of equal opportunity. 

Factors involving cultural and racial backgrounds and differences, and 
testing have sensed to present and maintain barriers to blacks and other 
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minorities seeking opportunity through higher education. Combined with the 
declining attractiveness of teaching as a profession (e.g., salary, working condi- 
tions, and increased training requirements), these factors have made it increas- 
ingly difficult to attract and retain minority students in teacher education pro- 
grarns. 



i am here today to share with you a few thoughts as to how we have 
gotten to this point. When I say v;e, I mean Americans, and when i say this 
point, I mean trouble - big trouble. Only those who believe that schools should 
reflect the best of society will understand my point of view. 

We are looking at a situation where very soon minority youngsters (pri- 
marily black and hispanic) will constitute a large proportion of our nation's school 
enrollment without the benefit of an equally representative teaching force. Edu- 
cation without c*Jltural or racial variation is at best mundane and at worst inconv 
plete. I certainly do not have all of the answers to this dilemma, but let me go on. 

For starters, we have always been at this point, that is, there has always 
been a shortage of black teachers, even during the years of segregatkin, and 
when education was the only professk)n to whk:h most colleges, and especially 
black colleges catered. 

For example, in the 1929-30 school year, Alabama had 3,500 black 
teachers but needed 2,600 more teachers to meet the demand for common 
school education and to r3duce the 47 to one student/teacher ratk) to manage- 
able proportions of approximately 30 to one. Louisiana had approximately 2,700 
black teachers and needed 1,800 more. Mississippi had 5,000, but needed 
another 4,000. North Carolina, considered fairly progressive <n the education of 
blacks, was short 2,600 black teachers for the school year 1 929*i>'^. 

Part of the problem back then, remains today. That is blacks, as a 
group, have always been less educated than their white counterparts. At the turn 
of the century, 56.3 percent of the majority school aged population had attended 
school at some point, while only 31.1 percent of blacks had reached that level. 

This says nothing for the quality of education. Less than ten years fol- 
lowing the second Morrill Act, whk:h established land grant colleges for biacks, 
appropriations for white land grant colleges exceeded those for blacks by 26 to 
one. Salaries were also discouraging, in 1935*36, the average black teacher's 
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salary was $510,'whefeas the majority salary was $833. One study of south- 
em states showed an actual decrease in black teachers' salaries as enrollment 
increased. 

You may think that this situation is not unusual for teachers of any 
race, e.g., poor salaries, overcrowded classrooms, even the minimal college 
preparation that both groups experienced, at least until 1950. My point is that 
all teachers have had a bad shake in this country, and in this century. How- 
ever, black teachers have been infipacted in a more severe manner. 

There are many generic reasons for the current decrease in the 
number of all teachers, not the least of which are poor salaries, noore attractive 
career options, and poor school environments. Yet. beyond these disincen- 
tives is one specific item that has clogged the small, but steady stream of 
black and hispanic teacher education students, arKl that is testing - before, 
during, and after the college experience. 

Tests are not new to students in teacher education. Early in this 
century one did not have to attend school in order to teach. All a persofi had 
to do was to pass a test. However, this was during a time of segregated 
schooling. Historical data reveals that l^r less attention and resources were 
afforded black teachers when they were teaching only black children. Now 
times have changed and everyone is concerned about the quahty of all teach- 
ers. If they are not, they should be. 

The recruitment of minority teachers may be more difficult than it was 
in the past. Nevertheless, we must keep in mind that there are more black and 
hispanic children in the pool than ever before. They are being lost, however, 
to poor pre-college preparation and decreasing availability of financial aid. 

A lesson is to be learned from history regarding the retention of these 
students. Traditionally black institutions have adequately trained students who 
are often ill prepared to become excellent teachers and their programs are not 
so much different from any other, with the exception of attitude. They intend 
for every student who enters their doors to succeed and use all their resources 
to accomplish this. 

If the colleges and universities of today learn this lesson from yester- 
day, there will certainly be nfwre minority teachers for tomorrow. 
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Let me begin by making two general observations, the first of which 
bears on the history of the issue confronting us at this conference: unfortu- 
nately we know lelatively little about the history of teacher education writ large, 
and still less about the historical pattems of minority recruitment and retention 
in the profession. .The history of education has ceHainly emerged as a vigor- 
ous specialty during the past 25 years - there can be no quibbling about that - 
but the bulk of the worit respore.rf5le for the fieW's transformation has been 
absorbed with the aspirations, conflicts, and compromises which fueled the 
institutionalization of urban public school systems between 1830 and 1930. 
The large, secular university which crystallized around the turn of the century, 
succeeding what was left of the small, religiously-oriented colleges dotting the 
landscape in the decades before the Civil War, has received a smaller, though 
still a significant measure of renewed historical attention. Both branches of this 
now extensive revisionist literature share a pronounced sensitivity to the 
dynamics of race, gender, and social class. And yet for all of the energy and 
painstaking research which has made this literature possible, historians have 
been content until quite recently to leave the subject of teachers - along with 
the faculties, the normal schools, and later the colleges that trained them - 
riding on the back seat of the historiographical bus. This pattern of negiect has 
been recognized and worit is already urrfenway which promises to con^ect it, 
but we still have a k>ng way to go. 

My guess is that few, if any of you, will be saddened by the news that 
our historical understanding of teacher education is underdevek)ped at the 
mcnent, and this prompts me to make a second observation - namely, that 
the social psychology' of the issue we are addressing here today comforts us 
with the assurance that such a history, even if we had it in hand, woukl be 
more or less in-elevant. While the majority of us are not ready to echo Henry 
Ford and declare flatly that "history is bunk," we have no reservations whatso- 
ever about leavino history politely in the background. 1 would Iske to speculate 
a bit about the sources of this social psychok>gy and then, with what little time 
remains, provide a few reasons why I think we ought to be wary of it. 

In one sense, of course, there is nothing unusual about our indiffer- 
ence to the history of education in general and that of teacher education in 
particular. When discussion of virtually every public issue of the day hears the 
stamp of present-mindedness, why shouki educational issues be treated any 
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differently? Nevertheless, I think there is something noore fundamental than a 
free-floating present- mindedness operating here. History cannot easily arrive 
at or depart from our educational interests as they stand, I suspect, because 
those interests are centered on a quest to perfect instruction - pedagogy - and 
we regard the quest as timeless. It's not as if we muffle instruction's past in 
favor of its present and its future. Rather, we do not believe instruction liaa a 
past in any substantive sense. Let me put the point in another way. If the 
human face is the best picture of the human soul, as Wittgenstein once 
remarked, then the best picture of education for mos\ of us proves to be or^s 
of an inspiring teacher working over material that matters with youngsters in a 
clas^rocm. Think of Marva Collins, Sylvia Ashton Warner or Paok) Freire. 
Think of the stories we tell about the handful of teachers who made a differ- 
ence on our own lives and wllfill we tell them. Teaching" and "Education" 
regularly hoW hands and change places within this mental landscape, becom- 
ing two different worcis for the same thing: a good education means a good 
teacher. We feel no compulsion to historicize this equation because teaching 
stands on the same footing in our social imagination as falling in tove or 
mourning ihe death of a parent - on the same footing, that is, with occasions 
which we do not regard as socially constructed. Like tove, death, or the trials 
and satisfactions of family irfe, we think of teaching as universal - transcendent 
- framed by the contingencies of biography and circumst ince, to be sure, but 
lying outskfe the burdens and constraints imposed by a collective past. Cer- 
tainly it comes as no surprise to find the preoccupations of the historian fated 
to marginal signiffcance within this educational horizon, if and when they 
manage to enter at all. History may inform us about alterations in the adminis- 
trative, economfc, or denrwgraphic shape of "the container," so to speak, but it 
seems destined to leave teaching - the essential thing contained - untouched. 
History may tell us how the scene has changed, but it can tell us nothing about 
the action. 

Now why shoukJ we be wary of this view? Not because it tjliods us to 
the changing contexts of formal instruction, but because it abridges or trun- 
cates our understanding of context in a very precise way. As matters stand 
now the only shifts in the wkJer social context of pedagogy we are prepared to 
entertain seriously are those which reinforce the convfctfon we already take for 
granted - i.e., that if we are interested in education, our energies ought to be 
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directed toward finding noeasures which will improve the quality of teaching, on 
the one side, and induce students to pay attention and do their lessons on the 
other. We have all overtieard and participated in discussions about the un- 
precedented decline in the general level of cultural literacy and rudimentary 
cognitive skill among the you ng: new f^istractions created by TV and rock 
videos, recent breaks in traditional family patlems which undermine parental 
ability to reinforce the school's intentions, and new depths of teacher mora'e 
and teacher quality. These are the kinds of contextual consideratioio that 
matter within the educational horizon I have been describing because they can 
easily be made to converge upon and dramatize our quest to perfect instruction 
in the name of sound educational policy. By spotting trends which currently 
make the quest more arduous, we simuitaneousty reaffirm its centraiity and 
significance. This is worrisome because all the while we systematically Ignore 
the changing contexts of Instruction which put the integrity of the quest In 
doubt. Think of the matter this way. The imptication of our ordinary ways of 
proceeding is that our educational worries will be over it we succeed in improv- 
ing , if not perfecting, instruction - if, at a minimum, we can restore instruction 
to the levels of efficiency we imagine it had when we were children. A recogni- 
tion of the altemative contexts I have in mind carries a different and more 
frightening implication. These contexts suggest that even if we succeeded in 
perfecting Instruction in the public schools, we woud still be faced with deep 
and vexing issues of education and equity. As these contexts go unacknow- 
ledged and undiscussed in the public realm, they are woridng their mischief 
nevertheless, threatening to transform the quest for a perfected pedagogy into 
an increasingly anachronistic and irrelevant gesture as we enter the 2ist 
century. 

Perhaps it wouW be helpful here to ask why we yeam to perfect 
instruction - to ask why the quest matters so much to us as a nation. In 1897 
when the editor of The School Journal a &k;^d John Dewey to briefly state his 
•pedagogic creed," he wrote that "education is the fundamental method of 
social progress and reform;" \*^at "the teacher is engaged not simply in the 
training of individuals, but in the formation of proper social Me;" and that "in this 
way the teacher always is the prophet of the true God and the usherer in of the 
true kingdom of God," The biblical cadences may be foreign to us in our era. 
but the aspiration is not. We pursue the quest to perfect instruction because 
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we believe learning is redemptive for individuals as well as the society as a 
whole. This view made sense in 1900 because it was hedged in on all sides 
by a set of expectations and beliefs consonant with the apparent direction of a 
maturing industrial economy. 

In 1900. for example, it made sense to believe that as the economy 
expanded, the cognitive requirements of wori< would also become more 
demanding. In the future world that reformers of Dewe/s generation imag- 
ined, not only would there be work for everyone, but wori< would be more 
exacting, requiring new skills and new attitudes. Furthemrore, as the older 
forms of rural life were eclfpsed, it made sense to think of more and better 
schooling as the chief means of fumishing the skills and attitudes necessary 
for wori< and full political participation in the new urban-industrial society. It 
exaggerates the situation only slightly, if at all, to say that learning was thought 
of as a commodity - a commodity produced directly by instruction and indi- 
rectly by the extracurricular activities and environnfient of the school. Thus if 
there were social limits to what more and better education couk! do - thus 
limits on our ability to "usher in the true kingdom of God* - those limits were 
apparently imposed on the Iproduction'side ak>ne. More and better teachers 
using empirically proven methods were therefore required to v/ori< in an 
efficiently managed system of schools expansive enough to accommodate 
every youngster in the land through grade twelve at a minimum. Finally, it 
made sense in 1900 to think of knowledge expressed in the curriculum as 
apolitical and scierice, both as a method and a body of results, as unin-ipeach- 
able. When embodied in the expertise rA newly forming professions, science 
coukJ be counted upon to guide the whole instructional enterprise, rooting out 
error and prejudice at every turn. IQ *esting wouW objectively sort and classify 
youngsters according to their God-given abilities. Through research, peda- 
gogic technique would become increasingly purified and refined. If classrooms 
were havens, somehow immune to the antagonisms of race and social class 
which swir!id around in the wilds of social life, who could doubt that a well- 
ordered and genuinely progressive democratic policy was just around the 
comer? 

I think it is fair to say that we continue to treat learning as a commodity 
in 1987 and our educational problems as production problems. More pre- 
cisely, we think of the teacher in the classroom as the vital point of productive 
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contact. If learning does not happen there, we reason, nothing happens, and 
so that is where our imagination and our energies are directed. But notice how 
dramaticatly the sustaining context of belief and circumstance has altered since 
1900. 

For example, we all recognize, if only in our off-duty moments, that 
toda/s high school diplomas and bachelor's degrees are worth less than those 
earned by our parents' and our grandparents' generations. School certificates 
today by and large represent lower levels of cognitive distinction than they did 
in 1950 or 1920. They also ha/e less utility as a means to renumerative and 
challenging employment. By the same token, however, the liabilities for not 
having a high school diploma (as well as some amount of post-secondary 
education) have never been higher. Let me call this a trend and give it a name: 
"the transformation of educational opportunities into social ultimatums." What 
this trend means is that school attendance in our era has become defensive. 
School is universal now, but not because it is compulsory. Like the automobile, 
school Is compulsory now because it has become universal. Our childrer; must 
finish high school and attend college, not because attendance directly confers 
any cognitive or economic advantages, but because attendance is the only way 
of avoiding the social disaster of falling behind the crowd and being labeled a 
dropout. Put another way, the chief benefit of school at the end of the 20th 
century has becor.-je... more of it. If you can not translate your BA into a good 
job and the social advantages that go with it, you can always use the degree as 
a passport to graduate or professional school. 

The transformation of educational opportunities into social ultimatums 
has little if anything to do with the production side of the equation and every- 
thing to do with the dynamics and scale of consumplior^. ironically, It has been 
brought about by our success in approaching the target levels of educational 
attainment which Dewey's generation had initially projucted. Remember that 
having every youngster complete grade twelve was a dream in 1900; today we 
manage to graduate 70 to 80 percent of the age cohort. Our preoccupation 
with the caliber of instruction to the exclusion of all else spares us from recog- 
nizing the pain in this situation. It permits us to follow changing participation 
rates as the eye might follow sliding rocks and never feel the avalanche. 

As if this were not bad enough, the long-term effects of the reorganiza- 
tion of work have stressed our social situation even further. The only label I 
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can think of for the relevant trends in the economic sphere is lechnological 
unemployment and de-skilling." Contrary to expectations at tha tum-of-the- 
century, there is not enough work to go around. Full employment seems so 
remote from present possibilities that we no longer speak of it as a goal. We 
speak of acceptable levels of unemptoyment instead. Moreover, the sub- 
stance of the work that is available has been relentlessly routinized. In most 
quarters of the economy, the necessities for workers' judgment and skill have 
been diminished rather than enlarged in the name of management's control 
and profit. Youdonothavetogoanyfurtherthan your local supermarket to 
glimpse the net results. On the one hand, the computer means quicker, error- 
free checkout. Detailed itemtzatfon of your order along with correct charges 
and change are assured. But functionally speaking, the clerks who spend their 
time dragging the green beans and the soap across the scanner are called 
upon to exercise less judgment and skill than their counterparts did as recently 
as a decade ago. On the other hand, and no less importantly, the cashier is 
likely to be a college student if he or she is not a graduate already. Why? Not 
because the cashier's work intrinsk:ally requires the benefits of a college 
education - an alert sixteen year old is certainly more than capable of doing 
the job - but because college students in need of employment are plentiful. 
Why hire a teenager when you can hire a college student for the san^ wage? 

Of course the classroom has not been standing still in its changing 
universe. Just as the nature of work and school partk:ipatk}n rates have 
altered in unantk^ipated ways overtime, so too have the beliefs whk:h nour- 
ished tum*of-the*century commitnttents to an expanded and perfected peda- 
gogy. As 1 said earlier, one of those beliefs was that instructional relations 
were pure and that the curricuium was apolitical. But this view has become 
increa<^ingly harder to sustain in the face of mounting ethnographic observa- 
tion and interpretation whk:h insists that classrooms are not beyond class. 
Instructional relations, it would nppear, are always shadowed by race, gender, 
and social status. Furthermore, the century-old hopes for putting instruction 
on genuinely scientific basis are now near collapse, in part because our 
understanding of science has been undergoing significant revision during tho 
past 25 years. Thougl) you woukJ not conclude this from a glance at the 
AERA's annual program, "modern' notions of science as a neutral method or 
an accumulating body of universal truths are being steadily displaced by a 
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tX)st-modern" appreciation of science as a specialized form of communfty, and 
a gusty one at that - a community which, for better or for worse, has been 
subject to the same conflicts, blind spots, and errors at play in the society at 
large. The distortions in school practice resulting from scientific racism, initially 
expressed in the massive program of IQ testing begun after the first World 
War, is just one significant theme in the history of education which takes on 
heightened intelligibility and significance within this new picture of science as a 
culturally embedded cognitive enterprise. While this new picture by no means 
spells the end of educational research, it does alter our understanding of the 
variety of forms research may take, as well as the overall point of the effort. 
Explanations no tonger need to be cast in ternns familiar to plumbers and 
engineers. Moreover, thinking about research in whatever form as a quintes- 
sential rationality whose business it is to police baser, more kwal fomis of 
understanding rooted in practice, has begun to tose its appeal. Educational 
research can not be expected to refomi practice: research is a practice in its 
own right - "a case among cases," as Clifford Geertz might say, "a worid 
among worlds." 

In conclusion, I want to insist that my point today is not an academic 
one. We do not need more courses in the history of education. What is 
required, I think, is a better conversation. The factors I have highlighted - the 
Iransfomriation of opportunities into ultimatums, degraded wori<, and a "dirty" 
classroom, bereft now of hopes for anything outside ourselves to guide instruc- 
tional practice - make for a demoralizing situation, and all the more so because 
it goes undiscussed. The high school is no tonger a portal of opportunity. To 
an alamriing degree, neither is the undergraduate college. On two days cut of 
five, students and teachers perceive these institutions as holding pens, and in 
many ways that is precisely what they have become. This situation effects 
actors on both sides of the teacher's desk, though they may not have the 
words to describe it, because inspiration, motivation and effort are not ju^t 
matters of personal psychology. They are social categories too. It is hard to 
participate wholeheartedly in a form of life wherein one's important p, )blems 
are treated as non-existent. It is hard to belong, harder to wori< for change, 
and one soon grows disaffected. Until such time as contextual considerations 
on the Cider of those I have outlined are put on the public agenda, we shall 
remain in default of the best aspects of the tradition which helped to fashion the 
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educational system in the first place. The system will remain busy and expen* 
sive, but nnorally at a stalemate. More facts will not help, but an enlarged 
imagination will. Although the present poses tough questions about what we 
have to do. it poses even tougher questions about what we have to say. 



B. Futuristic Views of Society and Minority 
Participation in thel990s 

i\(odemtor: 9farry 'Barnard, University of 'Kg.ntucky 

My written comment contains neither a formal argument nor a set of 
exciting predictions. It does, however, illustrate how I prefer to think about the 
topic of our session, and it does suggest some topics for possible considera- 
tion in our later conversations of the session. This conference is grounded in a 
deeply held concern, a concern which I share, a concern for the low numbers 
and declining percentages of teachers from mirwrity groups. This is a concern 
which grows, in part, out of a shared belief regarding the significance of such 
teachers in the education of tomorrow's adults. I think that means the future! 

Operationally, this concern gets translated into the language of recruit- 
ment and retention. With this seems to go the tacit understanding that we 
agree as to the space, system, or sub-system into which certain categories of 
teachers are to be recruited and retained. But, and here I may get shot, 
recruitment and retention are relatively straightforward and simple matters. 
For recruitment, one needs salesmanship, influence, persuasion. For reten- 
tion, one neods an appropriate reward system. The complications arise when 
one asks, "Recruitment into what?" and "Retention in what?" It is this 'what' 
which is the problematic. Recruitment into what and retention in what is the 
question for the 1990'S and beyond. And just as an as.de, an example of 
recruitment • every time I see it on the tube, I find it both hilarious and depress- 
ing - is the Army's ontological, even metaphysics; claim, "Be all you can be in 
the Army." Depen iinq on one's ontology, that might even be a theological 
claim. 

Bl'! to''a> in my role as a futurist, how .should I approach the question? 
The •^;.e'':K>.i . Jiiip: recruitmen* into w^*a*t nd retention in what in the 90's. I 
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can tell you first that futurists make no predictions. Predictions entail some 
kind of knowledge of a future target and how and when it will be reached. 
Such claims are presumptuous, and Qood futurists avoid them. What the 
futurist does provide Is knowledge of altemative possibilities. And operates on 
the assumption that, just as today's social phenomena occur in complex 
syste ms or configurations, so will tomorrow's. Such configurational thinking 
avoids the simple-mindedness of single-variable e)(trapolations, which is the 
typical form of our talking about tomorrow. An example of which was the 
infamous forecast of the Ford Foundation in 1967 that a new community 
college would be started every week throughout the 1970's. As you know. 
1970 pretty much mari<ed the end of comnujnity college expansion. To make 
such a forecast, they had to ignore a wide range of variables and systems 
available to them at tha time. So. I am not going to make any predictions about 
the 90's and beyond, but 1 can quickly sketch, with a particular metaphor, a 
way of thinking configurationally about our shared concem. 

Those of you who ara cable TV viewers know already the source of my 
metaphor. A quick education in how to think like a futurist can be had by 
watching The Weather Channel! Their forecasts are really quite good • Involv- 
ing a complex interplay of judgment, intuitive reading, team interpretation, and 
the latest in sophisticated satellite and computer technology. Their computer 
generated graphics are marvelous, and what they show is a 24-hour'a-day 
example of configurational thinking. Complex, interactive systems of highs and 
lows, multi-layered wind and humidity patterns, large scale temperature 
"masses" from the Artie and locally small but extremely intense energy forma- 
tions. State boundaries are irrelevant. So are national ones. Florida's first 
hurricane of the season may be forming over the Sahara today. Lexington's 
icebox, which is coming in later today, was spotted in Winnipeg last week. 

In a somewhat similar fashion we can spot some of the social problems 
of the 90's today. On this metaphoric weather n^p, we can easily see a large 
front coming out of the southwest, with a smaller version i;i the northeast, in 
which the primary language is Spanish. Up the Florida peninsula, a front in 
which the primary language is a Creole variant of French. Some university 
admissions officers are feeling high pressure from Asian-Americans. Ex- 
tremely intense energy formations can be seen In the centers of our large 
cHies. in the revival of bigoted and intolerant religious and political organi^a- 
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tions and policies, and in the dunr)ping of farmors and (amities into the cauldron 
of the displaced, homeless, poor. When we look at the different levels and 
locations on our weather map, we can see the heat generated by the fight over 
an officiat tanguage, renewed pressure In Louisiana forinstruction in French, 
and a growing rejection of urban models for all schools among those who 
focus, again, on rural education. Backing out of our satellite, 22,000 mites out, 
we can see that the population bomb has already gone off. One million street 
people in Calcutta atone, a half million in Bombay, and the estimates of Lagos' 
population vary as nxjch as ten million. But the world's largest city is not on 
the sub-continent of India nor in Africa; it is just below the Texas border. 

Most of these examples of what can be seen on our metaphoric weather 
map are of population, but nxjch could also be done, as you know, with the 
migrations of manufacturers, with international finarrce. international funda- 
mentalism, nuclear and oceanic pollution, and so on. But i think you get the 
picture. Now what does the picture $?v about the space or system into which 
we wish to recruit minority teachers in the 90's? 

Up front, 1 will tell you that my reading of the map 13 roally a very pessi- 
mistic one. Actually, I see two weather maps. The first, a dynamic interactive 
configuration, I have briefly described. The second is a still photograph of a 
weather map taken from the back page of a newspaper printed at least forty 
years ago. In the still photograph, there Is no change, no interaction, the 
configurations are fixed, and I am afraid it is the second map which guides the 
thinking o\ most policy planners in public education. 

Looking at that second map. and assuming it to be a valid picture, one is 
likely to Infer that public classrooms constitute an identifiable valuation of 
space or system - principally white, principally protestant, and definitely 
middle-class. Non-whites wori< their way into that valuatlonal system to the 
extent they become white, protestant, and middle-class. Recruitment and 
retention of minorities Into that configuration just might require bribery. 

Look again at the second map, the one from the old newspaper. It 
shows that Black Americans make up the largest of the so-called minority 
groups. But you are k^oking at the wrong map if that is your operating as- 
sumption today. Hispanics now hold that position. That's the national picture. 
Locally, it may be Native Americans or others who hold that position. Not in 
the second, but in the current and future weather maps, who and what groups 
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are being referred to with the term 'minority' becomes part of the que&tion, a 
part of the puzzlement regarding recajitment and retention, 

America's dominant culture has produced only one coherent educational 
theory, Progressivism, But the Progressivists had a magnificent dream. They 
dreamed of a system of schooling which would be organized on the most 
sophisticated nwdel of the day, an urban one; standardized enough so that 
boys and girts anywhere in the United States would have approximately the 
same educational opportunities; localized enough to be congruent with the 
particular histories of different places; and above all, a common space where 
all could meet to leam from and appreciate the other. Much of the early efforts 
towards schools integration was motivated by that dream. In my view, it was 
one of the best this culture has had. But, integral to that dream. Is an old faded 
weather map. I have been very dismayed, while reading the recent proposals 
for educational reform at how the old weather map Is taken as a given. Is the 
assumed reality. Those proposals, much like this Conference, echo the 
Impulses and concerns of that Progressivist's dream, but educational sub* 
systems are not frozen h^ time, impervious to the total swirling configuration. 

What do I see from the current map for the 1990's? One possibility I see 
Is that of a highly varied, sharply differentiated, even fragmented arrangement 
of "schools' - the word system may not even apply • varied arrangements 
which grow out of the crystallizations of local situations and initiatives, of family 
and religious narratives, of dreams and aspirations had by individuals and 
comtTXjnities. in this possible reading of the map. I find some basis for opti* 
mism, for education In general and minorities in particular. That optimism is 
tempered, however, by the distributions of power. State and k>cal superinten* 
dents of public school systems, seeing their power erode, may reach for the TV 
switch and turn off this Weather Channel. 



In predicting the future we need to be familiar with the demographics that ^onna 9^{, ^oCCnicli 
predict the composition of classrroms in which our teacher candidates will be Qcorgia State 

working over the next gener,. ^iorr Harold Hodginskon's data show that the Zlnivcrsity 
number of minorities in the country is Increasing. In the southeast and south* 
west United States minorities will be the majority by the end of the century. 
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Indiana, Ohio. lowa» and other midwestem states have aging popula^fonj^. 
Many of the teacher candidates prepared in these states will be forced to 
accept jobs In the growing population states of the southeast and southwest. 
That means that these students will be teaching minority populations in those 
states with whom they have little or rw direct experiences. Therefore, it will be 
very Important that today's teacher candidates know much more about the 
cultural diversity of students with whom they will work In the future. This study 
will be particularly essential to white students because most of them have not 
grown up In bicu'iural or multicultural environments. 

Even though most educators view themselves as members of the middle 
class, the number of people who are able to maintain an ideal middle class 
standard of living is being reduced, Many teachers, especially if they are the 
only wage^eamer in the family, will not be able to maintain the same standard 
of living as their parents. In addition, students are increasingly growing up in 
less well-cK families than in the past. In teacher education, we '^iil have to 
help ieacher candidates, white and minorities, to understand the socioeco- 
nomic factors that will influence students and their families. 

By earJy next decade, the minority popuIatioM In schools I- projected to 
be as high as 37%. However, the number of n>;;icrity teachers Is dropping 
drastically from twelve to five percent or less H r ^rrei.l patterns continue, As 
teacher educators we must be concerned coout the loss of minority teachers, 
and we must do more thSu talk. 

Both the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE) and the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) have a number of policies, resolutions, and standitrds that call for 
cultural diversiiy. Because of the NCATE standards, teac^ier education 
InstHHutions have been forced to focus on how to Incoroorate multicultural 
education Into their programs. Atlhough the implemantation and commitment 
to mutticuttural educatton have riot progressed as ^ar as many of us had 
hoped. Institutions have begun to discuss how cultural diversity shouki be 
addressed on their campuses. The new NCATE standards call clearly for 
culturally diverse faculty, a-lturally diverse student popclation, and mutticultu- 
rat education content In the curriculum. 

NCATE's Unit Accreditatk)n Board. whk:h makes decisions about the 
accreditation of Institutions, will emphasize those criteria as Institutional cases 
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are reviewed. This action will cause institutions to respond with more adequate 
multicultural programs. When weaknesses in multicultural education are listed 
In the action letter that is the official action of NCATE, an instttutior must show 
how they/eaknesses are being overcome in their annual report to NCATE. 
NCATE is a key in helping move the attention of teacher educators to these 
areas. 

Another area of much concern is the revival of overt racism tn this 
country with the help of the Reagan administration. We have to be concerned, 
and must become much noore active as educators against such action. We 
can be leaders in that effort. We can not let our colleagues ignore what is 
happening. We have to point out when the actiop3 of colleagues and teacher 
candidates are inappropriate. We can not wait for others to take action. 

As educators we need to become much more active against racism and 
sexism. We need to confront these issues in our communities and on college 
campuses. We nxjst pay attention to our own activities and what we do in our 
own classrooms. 

Multicultural education should become more important in the future than 
it has been in the past. Those of us who write in this area need to rethink what 
we ought to be doing in teacher educatior< and where and how that ought to be 
done. We need to make recommendations for methods courses, student 
teaching, field experiences, and prerequisites for teacher education. We must 
'j6 more helpful to students in their chok:es of general studies courses so that 
they broaden their cultural perspectives beyond western Europe. 

Attention to multicultural education and issues of institutional racism and 
sexism has to be a part of oi)r teacher education programs because it is not 
being done effectively elsewhere. Today's students do not understand these 
issues and their impact on teaching. Students probably undersland these 
issues less today than they did fittet^n or twenty years ago when society was 
struggling openly with them. 

We need to look at issues of both sexism and racism together rather than 
separately so that we can work on overcoming both together and not be 
divided. We need to ensure that teacher education students work effectively 
with minority students. 

Rnally, institutions that are committed to being culturally diverse can do 
something about recruitment and retention of minonty students in their pro- 
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grams. Money has to be made available to support these activities. We can 
make sure that students receive scholarships and that work-study opportuni- 
ties are available. We need to recruit students into teacher education prior to 
the sophomore ye<'rof college. Perhaps we can no longer leave recruitment 
to teaching up to the college redruilmenl office. We can, and must, develop 
instructional strategies to ensure that minority students are able to pass 
standardized examinations at the same rates as white students. Many innova- 
tive steps will bo needed to overcome the drastic drop in the nun^tfjer of 
minorities entering teaching. Together we can prepare a better qualified and 
culturally diverse teaching population. 



C. Comparison of Teacher Education Programs in 
Traditicnaily Black and White Institutions 

i\(cdemtvr: 9i{aTy LcviSimth,0^ntucky3taU^mvtTsity 

Prior to desegregation, in many states black college students attended 
only traditionally black Institutions of higher education: however, after the 1954 
oupreme Court decision in Brown vs. Board of Education which declared racial 
segregation in public education illegal, black students began to apply to 
traditionally white institutions. 

For many black students, enrollment in tradiltonally while institutions 
results in feelings of isolatfen according to Jacqueline Fleming in her book on 
Blacks in College. Many drop by the wayside. Those who persist may be 
consklered to possesc 3pecial skills and talents. 

The papers vhich follow examine several factors related to black 
students eiroiled in teacher eo^ucation programs at both traditionally black and 
white institutions. Factors examined include enrollment, student performance 
on certifk:ation examinations, funding and program improvement. 



Jennifer ^Fnday 
SouUiem ^R$£wna[ 
"Education ^oar(C 



The Southem Regional Education Board is in its second decade of 
providing assistance to historica/y black colleges and universities and in 
planning and developing progranns to improve their overall effectiveness in 
preparing black students to meet the needs of a rapidly changing south. Much 
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of the work that we have done with these institutions has been geared primarily 
to the departments or schools of education those institutions and specifically to 
teacher eo'ucation programs. 

Historically, black institutions have been the main supplier of black 
teachers. The 100- plus institutions have historically trained more than 50% of 
all the black teachers in the U.S. Of this number, the majority were educated in 
the south where nfiost of the historically black institutions are located. 

A third of all the teachers in the country, both black and wh'-te, come 
from colleges in the south, while two-thirds of all the black teachers in the 
country come from colleges in the south. The teacher production in historvcally 
black colleges is now steadily declining and as a result the number of black 
teachers in our school systems has decreased dramatically. In 1974, 12.5% of 
the teachers in public school systems were black. The 1983 data indicated 
that minorities, not just blacks, but all minorities made up 11.9% of the teaching 
force. The 1 986 NEA figures show that 6.9% of public school teachers are 
black and 3.4% fall in other minority groups. The projected figure for 1990 is 
five percent. It is important to note that this occurred during a period when 
black and hispanic undergraduate enrollment increased by eleven percent 
nationally. The reasons for this decline are numerous. Chief anwng them is 
the notion of access. Until recently, blacks have had limited opportunities in 
fields other than education. Once the other fields opened up, a large number 
of the better qualified students began pursuing other occupations that promise 
(greater financial rewards, career opportunities and better working conditions. 
Many believe that these students are reluctant to enter the teaching profession 
because of the declining status of the profession, k>w salaries, and a discour- 
aging work place. Another major reason for this decline, one w.>ich has 
created quite a bit of discussion and arguments pro and con, is the whole area 
of competency testing of teachers. Whether rt is used as an entrance require- 
ment to teacher education programs, to enter the profession, or to maintain 
certification as a teacher has caused quite a national furor. Over half of the 
states in the country now require some kind of testing of teachers. In these 
states, blacks tend to fail at a disproportionately higher rate than whites. It is 
estimated that blacks fail at rates three times their white counterparts. This has 
Created other problems as a simple reduction of the number of blacks allowed 
to enter the profession. Many schools and departments of education in histori- 
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cally black Institutions may now tose their accreditatiOR because of the failure 
to meet recent state mandates requiring a prescribed percentage of graduates 
that passed various competency tests. 

in its continuing efforts to assist in the development and recruitment of 
teacher education programs in histoncally black colleges and universities, the 
SREB distributed a questionnaire to over a hundred historically black Institu- 
tions that have teacher education programs. The purpose was to determine 
the extent to which new teacher education and certification standards have 
affected teacher education programs In those institutions. We were interested 
not only in gathering data regarding enrollment and graduation standards, but 
also in gaining Information on the action these institutions have taK^n to help 
their students meet the challenges increased standards have impDsecl. Fifty 
surveys were returned. The questionnaire was broken down into three major 
categories. We were interested in tha program itself, what kind of enrollment 
data they had and where they were over a five-year period - the Jast five years. 
We were also Interested in certain certification and licensing infcmation as 
well as policy and funding Issues. 

Needless to say, not all the questionnaires provided all \ie information 
in some categories. In some states teacher certification and licensing Informa- 
tion was irrelevant because no such requirements existed at that point in time. 
01 the 50 institutions with usable questionnaires, 23 identified themselves as 
r jblic and 27 were private - an almost even balance. The full-time under- 
graduate enrollment in the teacher education programs ranged anyivhere from 
one student to 800 students. Four schools indicated enrollment of \t^s than 
fifteen, and twelve had more than 300 students in their undergraduate pro- 
grams. Of these schools all but five indicated enrollment and graduation 
declines. The average enrollment decline in these Institutions was 60% over a 
five year period (from 1981 to 1986), and a 30% decline in the numt«r of 
graduates. 

Certification follows a similar pattern. Four institutions indie "tted an 
inaease in the number of students who are actually taking states* certification 
tests. Those increase;> ranged from a modest thirteen percent »o < 1 1% in one 
school. Those who indicated declines averaged about 60% with nne school 
reporting a 94% decline. The pass rate of the students who are tiiking the 
certification test averaged 25% over the past five years. Very dramatic in* 
creases, however, occurred in a number of cases. There was a seventy 
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percent rate, for example, at Xavier and Grambling and a forty percent rate at 
Bethune-Cookman. These dramatic irK:reases occurred at institutions who 
have taken on the task of doing sonfiething about their program. These 
Schools are actively involved in new program development in their teacher 
ec^ucation programs. Despite efforts, however, the average pass rate of 
reported institutions during the 1985-86 school year was 49% at all the other 
institutions. This is significantly below the 70% pass rate required by the 
majority of the SREB slates to maintain institutional accreditation and funding 
for state schocis. So these institutions, in other words, have a long way to go 
to improve their programs and the way things are looking now, they may be 
k)sing their programs before they get the opportunity to improve them. 

So while there is some improvement, it is a slow process and most of 
these schools are just getting started. Very few of the institutions reported 
doing an^- active planning or infvlementing of anything Ir) their teacher educa- 
tion department before 1978. Many of the states and institutions require all or 
part of NTE as a test for entrance into the program for the profession. Several 
states have also developed their own state tests that are nov; acquired. And, 
most of these have been instituted in the last three to five years. 

In all, over seventy different tests were t>eing used to assess students 
from the time they entered the program to the time they entered the profession. 
There were 50 schools that re'3orted that 70 different tests were used. Granted 
there were som^, mayt>e ten cr fifteen that utilize the NTE in various confibina- 
tions, whether it is Core 1 or II or both. VVe get 70 different measures used and 
that will give you some kJea of the confusion that exists in the whole area of 
assessment in teacher educction. Many institutions reported that the require- 
ments that the states had intposed are causing very little problem. My re- 
sponse to that is eithe:we have buiied our heads in the sand, or something 
else is occurring. However, for those who indicated that their new require- 
ments are creating some problems, the problems they indicated that were 
occurring as a rest^lt of th': new requirements were declining enrollment and 
the number of graduates, as well as a decline in funding and financial support. 
As more states develop new and more stringent requirements, and as imple- 
mentations begin to take effect, it is believed that wore historically black 
institutions will feel the pressures and declines that some of these schools 
reported. 
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Wrth so many negatives - some institutions have actually started to 
take a serious look at their teacher education programs. The nx)st important 
actions these institutions are taking are primanly in revising courses and 
curriculum, instituting student development workshops in test-taking skills as 
well as faculty devebpment workshops. Many of these institutions who have 
taken some action to improve their teacher education plan involved administra- 
tion, faculty, students, and alumni. Too many indicated, however, that the 
college president was not involved in the process. This is unfortunate since a 
number of the recommendations that have been made not only by SREB and 
other ecl^jational orqanizatioos that suggested commitment for teacher 
education programs must come from the top. Presidents and chancelksrs 
must be involved in any action from the planning to the implementation phase 
until the desire effect is achieved. Planning should also involve appropriate 
methods for evaluation. Too many of the programs are developing plans but 
have ablsolutely no way of measuring whether or not they are effective. With 
regard to funding, virtually all of these institutions were funded through the 
norma! channels. Several had some Title 111 or other departnfiental money. 
We had four institutions who reported special funds earmaked through their 
state to assist in increasing the pass rates of students on certification tests. 
Each of these who reported special funds indicated an increase from five to 
fifty percent above the normal operating budget. Three indicated that special 
state incentives that did not necessarily include funding were being developed 
or had been devek>ped in these states. 

The SREB is currently wrapping up a project funded by the Depart- 
ment of Education's Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary Education 
to assist select historically black institutions In improving their teacher educa- 
tion programs. The project which ends in August was designed to assist the 
faculty of the historically black colleges to devetop, implement, and execute 
activities in curriculum development, student assessment, and student devel- 
opment - all with emphasis on strengthening student skills in managing analyli- 
cat and reasoning test items, as well as in reading and wntinq. 
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The present discourse is based on responses to the same question- [^qj^ (BcnJ^ 

naire used by Ms. Jennifer FrWay in her survey of historically black colleges ZIniversity of 

and universities. These responses, however, v;ere made by academic officers 0(entucl(tf 
from twenty predominantly white institutions, randomly selected from a national 
sample of coHeqes and universities with teacher education programs. The 
twenty institutions are located in eighteen different states, from all regions of 
the country. The report will follow the design of the instrument developed to 
collect data on enrollment patterns and trends, certification and licensing, and 
program revisions/developments. 



ENROLLMENT PATTERNS AND TRENDS 
In gcr^ral. the twenty institutions reported moderate growth in under- 
gra<«uate •<iacher edu aa*,k)n programs. The most dramatic growth experienced 
over p2<5t five y<iars has occurred in graduate programs of education. For 
example, the means for the junior class enrollment grew from 302.7 in the 
school yoar 1981-82 to 341 .2 for 1985-86. The means for senior class enroll- 
ments increased from 398.9 to 444.0 over the same time period. For graduate 
programs, the means increased far vnore substantially; from 906 to 1 ,016. 

Responoonts were also asked to identify and rank major factors 
believed to be associated with growth at their respective schools within teacher 
training programs. It wouW appear, from the results, that most of the institu- 
tions have boen involved in strenuous efforts to improve the image of the 
institutions, of the departments, and/or the public image of the teaching profes- 
sion, as these three factors ranked one, two, and three. Efforts in these areas 
seemed to have involved extensive public relations work aimed at changing the 
public's opinion of the institution as a whole, education units, and the profes- 
sion of teaching. Other factors cited include growth in the numbers of nontradi- 
tional students, followed by revised/strengthened curricula and courses, and 
increases in the number of majority students. Only five institutions mentioned 
that the availability of financial aid was a major factor or that tho new, more 
rigorous standards lead to increased enrollments. Furthermore, only four 
reported significant increases in the minority populations on their campuses. 

Three institutions reported declines in enrollment due mostly to higher 
salaries paid in other professions, general declines in the number of majority 
students choosing teaching as a career, and a negative public image of the 
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teaching profession. 



CERTIFICATION AND LICENSING INFORMATION 

It is interesting to note that while researchers continue to oocument 
the lack of meaningful correlations betv/een scores on standardized tests and 
teaching or academic performance, the use of such tests as screening devices 
has escalated at a rather alarming rate over the past five years. In this survey, 
nineteen of the twenty schools reported that standardized tests are used at 
critical points in the process students undergo to o^ain fu'l certificatron to 
teach. 

Respondents were asked to indicate the number of students who took 
certification tests and the number who passed on the first attenript. They were 
also asked to list any entrance requirements for teacher education programs 
along with other special requirements made by the institution or the state. 
Only one of the institutions maintained records of certification tests results for 
the school year 1982-83 and 1983-84. At this school, 223 students took the 
certification test. Of those, 98.2% passed on the first attempt in the year 1982- 
83. For school year 1983-84, 339 took the test; 96.4% passed on first attempt. 
Four schools reported scores for school year 1984-85; the pass rate was 
98.6%. For the most recent school year, 1985-86, five schools reported 
scores on this survey. The mean number of students sitting for the exams was 
241 with 92.6 passing these exams on their first attempt. 

These rather high pass rates at predominantly white schools are in 
sharp contrast to the results discussed by Ms. Friday in her survey of histori- 
cally black colleges and universities. It seems obvious that passing standard- 
ized tests at white schools is not a serious problem, as all pass rates reported 
exceed 90 percent. 

The certification tests just described, refer to those required after 
completing a program of study. Respondents were also psked to describe any 
special requirements for entering or exiting teacher education programs. In 
te.-ms of entrance requirements, student grade point average continues to be 
the i.iost frequently used criteria established by the institution. In addition to 
grade point averages, nationally normed tests are required by the state at 
6*.yiit of the schools and by the institution at eleven others. These "entrance 
exams" are most frequently standardized achievement t3St, -similar to the 
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California Test of Achievftmfint. As mentioned previously, nineteen of the 
twenty schools in this survey require students to pass standardized tests and 
these tests are either mandated by the state or required by the institutions 
themselves. 

Asked to list special exit requirements, eight of the twenty schools 
reported that the passing of national tests was required to exit the teacher 
education programs. Three others used state developed tests, v/hile five used 
locally or institutionally developed tests as exit exams. All total, sixteen of the 
twenty cited the use of tests as exit requirements for teacher education pro- 
grams. Recall as well, that respondents were asked to list other tests or 
special requirements to become 1\i\\y certified." Indeed, teacher candidates 
must make passing scores on national or stated-developed tests for at least 
seventeen of the twenty institutions reporting; an internship is required for full 
certification in six of the states; and, completion of a beginning teacher pro- 
gram in five others. 

Asked about special problems created by requirements listed, only 
three institutions had responses. The most frequently cited by the three 
schools involved a decrease in funding as a result of poor test scores. These 
same schools also believe they have suffered from a negative public image of 
teaching as a profession, and a decline in the number of graduates to quality 
for full certification. 

PROGRAM REVISIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS 

The results obtained in this portion of the survey reveal that colleges, 
schools and departments of education have been busy making a variety of in- 
house changes intended to improve the preparation of students for the teach- 
ing profession, ensure adequate pass rates on required :2Sls and/or to prepare 
students for internship and beginning teacher programs. Respondents were 
asked to indicate specific changes that were made along with persons involved 
in the planning and implementation of changes. The most frecuently cited 
changes involved revisions of curricula and revision c/ specific courses. These 
factors were followed by improved advisement systems and faculty develop- 
ment. Ten of the institutions reported vigorous efforts to recruit better academi- 
cally prepared students. In terms of principal participants involved in change 
efforts, seventeen out of twenty of the inslitutions cited participation mainly by 
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the eoucation faculty in both the planning and implementation of changes. In 
most cases, the president was not involved in the processes. Seven institu* 
tions involved non-education faculty in the piar.ning process and nine others 
involved non-education faculty in both planning and implementation. Half of 
the schools included d'umni. Leadership for change efforts came most 
frequently from the deans of the colleges in both planning and implementation. 

Respondents were also asked to identify or list outcome measures 
t'sed to assess the effectiveness of changes that were made. Most frequently, 
institutions reported assessments based mostly on feedback from employing 
school districts followed by feeHh^ck from graduates. These factors were 
followed by improved test scores at nine of the twenty schools and improved 
student teaching experiences at twelve of the twenty institutions. Furthermore, 
two institutions noted that state approval for programs was contingent upon 
pass rates of students on certification tests. 

Finally, respondents were asked to comment on any special funding 
received to support or improve teacher education and they were asked if any 
special incentives were, to their knowledge, provided to black colleges in their 
states to improve teacher eojcatlon. Of the twenty schools, only five reported 
that they received special funding for teacher education programs. No institu- 
tion reported receiving specifically ear-marked funds to increase the pass rate 
of students on certification tests. In terms of special incentives to black col- 
leges and universities, one respondent indicated that such funding was pro- 
vided, fourteen said that no special funding was provided, while three others 
indicatod that tney dtd not know. 

It was learned from this survey, that inaeases in enrollments over the 
past five years were largely due to increases in the number of graduate 
students and in the number of nontradrtional students. The use of standard- 
ized tests at critical points in the process of becoming a teacher has escalated, 
but poses no special problem for most of the institutions. Further, teacher 
educators have wori<ed hard to change the negative images of teaching as a 
profession as well as the negative images students hold about teacher educa- 
tion programs and colleges as a whole. The planning and implementation of 
changes have been the responsibility of education faculties and have primarily 
involved changes in curricula and courses, with leadership coming from 
college deans. 
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Institutions in this survey rely heavily on feedback from employing 
school districts and teacher education graduates to assess the effectiveness of 
the changes implemented Rnally, while the public has shown disdain for the 
condit'ton of education in American schools, special funding {o improve teacher 
education at predominantly while institutions generally has not been forthcom- 
ing; and, special incentives to help black colleges and universities "catch up" 
have not been provided 



I took a somewh:.t different approa to the comparison of the tradi- XmanutCJ. O'^ason 

tionall) black to the traditionally white Institution. My approach was to consider University of 

how the institutions and their programs might appear to minority students. ^ntucky 
Wnile I have not done any scientific studies of these issues, many of the 
minority students with whom I hava wori<ed over i .e years at the University of 
Kentucky and elsewhere have articulated their experience and views in such 
clear* and uniform terms, it is possible for me to generalize from their com- 
ments. These generalizations can \ ?'pto differentiate the situations encoun- 
tered by students at traditionally white (twi) and traditionally black institutions 
(Ibi). 

Minority students often perceive malor barriers to their opportunities for 
any kind of higher educ3tk>n, The first set of barriers involve psychological, 
economic, and educatk>nal factors. If the student can overcome these and 
enter a college pYogra-Ti, he or she usually will encounter a new set of social, 
economic, educ>;tk>nal, and psychok>gicai barriers to completicn of the college 
program. Each of these factors must be understood in terms of how the 
student perceives them. In fact, the student's perception of them might deter- 
mine whether or not the student elects to initially seek and then to remain in 
higher education. 

For those of us who have not experienced a life in which few of the 
people we know or encounter have completed high school, let alone attended 
college, it nf)ay be difficult to Imagine the tremendous drag this kind of environ- 
ment can be on a student's aspirations for education. Lack of educated 
models can foster an attitude which forms the basis for a safe rationalization for 
avoiding the challenges presented by higher education. Potential students 
have saki things like the following to me with shocking regularity: "People like 
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us do not go to college.", Colleges doni want people like me "My parents d'«d 
not go to college and they did o.k *, and *1 know enough and can earn a living 
without more leamlng.". etc.). This kind of deflated aspiration and perceived 
lack of need for education reflects a learned helplessness, a sense of inade- 
quacy of self, and a safe rationalization which must be overcome whether a 
student will attend a traditionally white or black institution. 

Another perceived barrier for students contemplating either a tbi or a 
twi is economic. A college education is expensive. It is difficult for a young- 
ster, sev^ iteen years old (who may be from a poor family) to understand how 
to pay for an education. Financial aid officers can talk to them about grants, 
loans, payback plans, cooperative plans, "financial aid packages", etc., but 
these potential students Ijnow little of leveraging, financing, and complicated 
repayment schemes. They do know that amounts like $20,000 to $60,000 
which can represent the total cost of a four year college education is more 
money than anyone they know has ever seen. These are the kinds of figures 
one only hears about on TV or in the movies, and often they are given in 
reference to some crime or shady dealings. Further, these students or their 
parents may not know anyone who does understand financing these amounts 
from among their immediate circle of friends and family. In addition, potential 
students may be aware of their limited earning power while in a college pro- 
gram, and balance this against a very real need to work to help support the 
family. Under such circumstances, even the low tuition rates at public institu- 
tions can seem an insurmountable barrier. To compound the problem. If they 
are interested In a teaching career, the low salary rates they can anticipate 
when they graduate render a career in teaching to seem not worth the costs. 
Again, this kind of problem exists in some degree whether the student Is 
considering a twi or a tbI. 

If the student can overcome the perceived barriers to going to college 
and decides to apply, a whole new set of perceived barriers must be faced. 
First, the importance of how the student perceives the application procedure 
should not be minimized. The myriad of complicated forms to be completed 
(especially the ones for financial aid), admission tests and the SAT or ACT, all 
can help to dampen a potential student's enthusiasm. College entry require- 
ments, application costs, admissions tests, etc. will be, or have been, dis- 
cussed elsewhere in these proceedings. Therefore. 1 will move on to how the 
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student perceives the experience of getting through a twi or tbi once he or she 
is accepted. 

A minority student whose whole iife has been lived anfwng his or her 
minority, will find a twi campus a unique experience. For example, on the 
campus of a twi that is 10% black, a black student will see nine whites 
before he or she sees one other black student! For other minority groups 
represented on the same campus, the ratio may be oven more discouraging to 
ti^e student. Implicit In the scarcity of minority peers, the student begins to 
surmise unflattering reasons for why there are so few minorities. For example, 
the professors are hostile to minorities, the institution has some secret de 
facto policy to discriminate against minorities, etc. Although these kJeas may 
have some basis in present or historical fact, niany times they are only ration- 
alizations for the reiection, hostility, or loneliness the student feels on campus, 
The black student on a tbI campus Is rarely faced with this source of concern. 

A black or other minority student at such a twi, may feel conspicuous 
in class. Such a studpm may be too sensitive to spontaneously enter friend- 
ships with fellow students, participate in class discussions, or to join clubs. 
Public places like the cafeterias and physical educatkin facilities may present 
perceived challenges because everyone appears "to kr>ow each other. Every- 
one seems friendly and relaxed with each other, and they look as if they have 
much In common (translation: ihey are ai! white). In comparison, the black 
student who attends a tbI, does not feel he or she stands out In a classroom, 
the library or elsewhere on campus. More of the professors are from minority 
groups. Further, there Is less reason for a student to try to rationalize a case 
that the institutkin has policies designed to discriminate or wori< against the 
success of the minority student because so many minority students attend the 
school and are successful in their studies. The ft**^ alton problems are reduced 
because the black students predominate. 

In short, many minority students perceive the twi campus to be a moip 
hostile place than they wou»d the tbi campus, even when clubs, programs, 
social events, cultural centers, sororities and fraternities, etc. exist expressly for 
the minority student. On a campus that Is five to ten percent minority, these 
facilities and servfces |ust may not be evident enough to some students 
particulariy freshmen who are new to the campus. Further, faculty who do not 
recognize the social and cultural isolation on the twi campus can contribute to 
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the sense of faistration and alienation experienced by the minority stu(ient. 

It would seem that both twi and tbi colleges of education face similar 
difficulties In recruiting minority students for teacher education programs. 
However, the teacher education programs at predominately white institutions 
face a tougher job In keeping the minority s\w'dents they recaiit, at least partly 
because of the way minority students may perceive the twi. While there are fK) 
simple formulas for dealing with these issues, many suggestions for alleviating 
these problems can be found orrce the difficulties the student Is percel/ing are 
recognized. For example, if students perceive passing ent^ or certification 
tests as a problem, tutoring provided by the Institution will provide an implicit 
message to the student that the Institution believes he or she cnn pass the 
exam, and is convnitted enough to help the student try. Futiher, if minority 
services and programs are difficult for the new student to find on campus, a 
minority welcoming cx)mmittee and orientation in the first days of school might 
help to alleviate the problem. 

in summary, it would seem that early in planning of a program for 
minority recruitment and retention in higher education, efforts should be made 
tc understand the situation as the student sees it. Further, many of the same 
concerns exist for the student who attends the tbI or twi until the student 
arrives on campus. The twi may present a more hostile environment as 
perceived by the new minority studer^. 



Profiles of Existing Programs 

iSfoiftratoriMtnT'.Smitfh Lc:Qnt}ton, 

The Minonty Teacher Recruitrsnt Project is a collaborative effort of the 
Jefferson County Schools and the University of Louisville in conjunction with our 
6heen*s professional Academy. Our project was designed to address the problem 
of recnjitment and retention of minonty teachers. I work for the school system but t 
am on loan to the university for this project. 

Our problem was to Increase the number and percentage of min 
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orityjeachers to more nearly reflect the minori ty.student population of Jefferson 
County's school district. The district's minority student population is currently 29 
percent, while the minority teaching force is less than fifteen percent. This 
condition exists in a time when teachers are leaving the field through retire- 
ments or other reasons, and shortages in certain areas, such as math and 
science for example, are expected to grow into general teacher shortages over 
the next few years. Further, as minority enrollments in p'Jblic schools increase, 
minority students are not choosing teaching as a career option. More signifi* 
cantly. the availability of other career opportunities for women and minorities, 
and increased academic requirements for teacher education programs are 
presenting barriers to minority recojitment. 

Jefferson County and the University of Louisville collected data that 
supports this claim. For example, in the 1960s, wore than half of the black 
college graduates entered teaching. Today, only ten to fifteen percent enter the 
field. Kentucky's public higher education institutions produce niost of the state's 
teachers, but currently have only about 30 black students who are seniors in 
teacher education programs. Jefferson County has made a commitment to hire 
a signil leant number of black teachers, but the pool of available black teachers 
has declined from approximately ib to 20 percent of all recnjits twenty years 
ago, to approximately 7.8 percent presently. Currently, v'hile the black student 
population has increased, and is expected to continue to increase to nearly 40 
percent by 1992, our population of minority teachers is steadily declining. 

The "Minority Teacher Recruitmeni Project" was instituted to address 
the short and the long term recp'itment needs. It has two conDponents. The first 
is '' Post-High School Participant Program, Initially, we identified post-high 
school candidates who demonstrated aptitude and interest for a teaching pro- 
fession. This pool of individuals was composed of persons who had been side- 
tracked irom pursuing a career in teaching for a number of reasons, including 
lack of financial resources, the need for immediate employment, early marriage, 
anci attractions to other professions or occupations. These persons v/ere largely 
students who were attending the University of Louisville or Jefferson County 
Community College. They were teacher aides, or other employees of the 
district or non*professional employees of the 'Jniversity. Each candidate was 
surveyed by the project coordinator and by other members of the project team 
to determine his or her commitrrent to renewed efforts for teacher preparation 
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and to identify particular needs of the group.^By renewed efforts and commitrrent, 
we mean whether the person is willing to make the effort to return to school to get 
teacher certification. Our responsibility v/3S to insure that the candidates were 
able to understand the nature of the effort in terms of time, personal commitment, 
and money. Our project does not offer financial assistance as far as scholarships 
are concemed, but we do give help in locating some forms of financial aid. 

From the data collected, the project staff developed a series of activities 
designed to maintain participant interest in and commitment to the profession. To 
provide a financial incentive, the school system reserved a portion of the teacher 
aid positions for project participants. Also, the system committed to hiring all of 
the p.Micipar.*s who were qualified and could get imnrediate teacher certification 
as substitute teachers. In addition. Jefferson County public schools committed to 
exploring other avenues for developing creative employment opportunities for the 
group. For example, they provided evening employment for students who had to 
complete student teaching during the day. Further, Jefferson County schools 
pledged to give preferential consideration to project gr::duates for employment. 
Efforts to obtain jobs in areas related to teaching outside the school system, and 
to obtain grants and scholarships for participants have been intensified. Without 
the financial support and other services, n:any of the participants In this group 
would find it difficult, if not impossible, to remain in the project. 

In terms of general support, we looked at three areas: personal develop- 
mer^t, pre-professional development, and career guidance. Personal development 
topics were explored in monthly Saturday rooming woritshops. Time manage- 
ment, seff-awareness, dressing for success, stress management, and assertive- 
ness training were among the topics included. In addition, walk-in sessions during 
the day made it possible for participants to discuss issues with unive»sity and 
school system personnel. 

For pre-professional devetopment, study skills, resume writing, interview 
skills, test taking sKills, and effective communication skills were emphasized. In 
career guidance, issues specifically related to individual career choices, subject 
areas, grade level, etc., were covered. Furtiier we discussed tests such as the 
NTF andtheCTBS. 

The second component of our program, the Hic,h School Teacher Mentor 
Program component, has been quite successful. I am especially proud ot this 
program. Its purpose is to devetop and maintain an interest in a teaching career 
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among high'schoo! students. This is the first year of full implementation. How- 
ever, we began last year by asking high school students ten questions to 
determine their intere;^s. Generally they told us that they were not interested in 
teaching. One of the reasons they gave was that the teachers they had were 
not really interested in teac!iing. Teachers were not showing pride in their 
profession, a nd the students perceived this. So. as part of our teacher recruit- 
ment program, we train teacher - mentors. We put them through a series of 
workshops and training sessions dealing with communication, image, and men- 
toring. Wo do not encourage teachers to tell the students, *You have to be a 
teacher." but rather to say "I would like to invite you to consider a teaching 
career" Thus, the invitation is extetv'ed to students, not only verbally, but by 
the behavior of the teachers. 

In our high school teacher mentor program, we involved 21 high schools 
in Jefferson County. We have a total of 29 mentors. This year, so far, we iden- 
tified 293 high school students who are interested in teaching as a career. As a 
matter of fact, this April we will have our first teacher mentor conCarence. To 
this point, our 21 high schooU have each had their own plan. Whatever the 
mentor brought in terms of skills arnj interest, the kinds of educational environ- 
ment at a particular school, what the principal would allow, etc. contributed to 
the design of the program at a specific school. We feel that in the short time 
that we have been in place, we are making a sk, lificant impact. Part of the 
program consists of nurturing potential teachers, talking about teacher educa- 
tion, taking potential teachers to lecture series at the university, and taking them 
on college tours. We also give them literature on the subject of teacher educa- 
tion, bring them in contact with **jachers who are proud of being teachers, ana 
provide them with opportunities to work with students at the luri'Or and Itigh 
school leveis and as peer tutors. 

We feel that it is important that we nurture, rather than dictate, and invite 
rather than coerce. I would like to leave you with a tshort anecdote to ronsic'er. 
One of our mentors said to a student, "Joey, do you know anyone who wantb 
be a teacher - any oJ your friends?" Joey said, "I want to be a te^-^cher. Miss 
Harlan." Ms. Harlan said, "Bui you are in pre-engineering curriculum, and you 
are already tracked for pre-engineering " Joey replied, 'Yes. the pre-engineer- 
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ing representative came and asked me if I wanted to be an engln«jer. No one ever 
asked me if I wanted to be a teacher." " vwiat we are about is asking and invitiiig^^ 
We feel that v;e are heading for success. 



The South Carolina Center for Teacher Recnjitment is a state supported 
effort by a coalition of public schoot, college and government leaders who recog- 
nize that if we are going to ensure a quality teaching force jr? the 1990'S we have 
to go out and compete with business, industry, and the professions for qualified 
teacher candidates. 

A task force called the South Carolina Education Recnj^ment Task Force 
oversees the center. It is composed of representatives from all 28 of cur teacher 
education institutions in South Carolina. This task force also includes representa- 
tives from our state education agencies, from our public school associatrons, and 
we have members from the Legislature and private business. 

The Center was created in January of 1 986 using a grant from the South 
Carolina Commission on Higher Educatron. In the fiscal year 1986-87, we were 
included in the state budget as a regular line item appropriation. We ha .o an 
annual appropriation now of about $250,000, and our budget for the fiscal year 
1987-88 will inaease to $360,000. 

We use television and newspaper advertising, we use direct mail, and we 
use other methods to reach an audience of high school and college stuaents and 
adults who might have an interest in teaching. We have a toll free hotline where 
counsetors provide information about how to get into teaching, available teacher 
loans, teacher training scholarships, altcmative teacher certification programs for 
science and math, and much more. 

All of our mari<eting activity is research-based. We use both academic 
research and mari<et research, which we carry out ourselves througM focus group 
activities with high school students and others. The Center has a specific man- 
*5ate from the legislature and the task force to recmit teachers frOTi njral schy>\ 
districts and to help restore South Carolina's dwindling pool of minority teac^urs. 
The trend in South Carolina foreshadows Dr. KarokJ Hodgkinson's predictions for 
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What I want to talk to you about today is not a quick fix. or the solutron to 
all your proKems. It is one elen?ent of m state'.v:-*9 effort in South Carolina to 
address Uie kinds of issues we are talking about today. 
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the year 2000. In 1974, according to data gathered by our State Department in 
Education, 30.5 percent of the state*s public school teachers were black and 38 
percent of the student body was black. And by 1984 the student percentage 
rose to 42 percent while the share of minority teachers declined to 23.7 percent, 
a decline of one fourth. In South Carolina, we have very small Hispanic, Asian 
and Native American populations, so "mirtority" in our state generally translates 
as tjlack." 

The Center has developed a series of projects aimed at improving the 
minority teacher pool. In televisk)n advertising, our first advertisement in a 
statewide television campaign featured a black teacher in his 20's who remem- 
bers how he was called to his profession by an outstanding elementary teacher. 
And he says, tecause a teacher opened up the world to me (he is talking to a 
few students around a computer), I can open it up to you. Teachiiig is reaching 
the next generation. There isnt a more important job in the world today " In our 
second TV ad, we feature the same teacher, who is having a conference with a 
white female teacher who is in her 30's. They are discussing the state teacher 
toan program and other incentives to enterthe teaching profession. The white 
teacher tells the audience that leaching gives my life meaning I can measure." 
The messages are based on our research ip*o *he kind of things that seem to 
work wen with the populations we are targeting. We used these ads in a two 
week advertising flight in October, 1^6. We buy the television time. We would 
take public service, but we find that if we just had public service, we woukJ end 
up in fringe time, when most of \he foikc that we want are already in bed. 
During the first flight we handled about lOOO telephone calls. We had a second 
flight that gan recently, which focused nrx) re on the youth and black TV 
markets, using the same first comnnercial that I told you abC'Ut. We expert it to 
produce about 2000 phone calls. 

We raised money to produce this second flight. We raised about 
$20,000 from corporations, and included another ten of our own money. The 
corporations are a bank, a power corTY)any and a large insurance company that 
sells a k)t of insurance to teachers. We find that this is a good way to interest 
corporations in participating in our effort, where they m&> not be as willing to 
participate in some of our nx)re substan e programs. They like having their 
k)go appear in the television ads. We mn direct mail campaigns each year. We 
conducted one in Febmary where we mailed a direct ma'l package to 4000 top 
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scorers on the SAT, which Is the admissions test we use in South Carolina. We 
try to attract their interest In the state teacher loan program. The direct mail 
appeal is based on research. We are doing another mailing right now. going out 
this conning week to al! the minority students in our s!3te who scored at least 830 
on the SAT. We chose that cut-off because that is the one used by the state 
teacher loan program. In South Carolina. 124S minority students fall into this 
category. The teacher loan program is really a scholarship program that only has 
to be paid back if you decline to teach in school, or you are unable to pass one of 
the screening tests. 

We also sponsor a Rural Teacher Recruitment Conference where we 
work with our rural school administrators trying to improve their teacher recruit- 
ment practices. One of the things we did at this year's conference was to tape 
one ol our high school student focus groups. We took fifteen students wiih a "L' 
average or better in a rural high school in a place called North. South Carolina 
(which is a confusing thing to talk about!). These were all bright kids. 60 percent 
were black, and none of them wa'?ted to be teachers. They did not want to hear 
about being teachers. Their teachers never suggested that they be teachers. It 
was disarming, in a way, to watch them in a videotape. They were very innocent, 
very positive about things they did want to be... lawyers, doctors, and other kinds 
of things. Our focus group leader kept bringing them around to why they did not 
want to go into education. The basic message was 'nobody ever asked me." We 
showed this to the school administrators, and you woukJ not think that they woukJ 
be shocked, but they were. They had very little awareness of whs: their own 
students were saying. orwouW say to us about a teaching career if you got them 
off to a room by themselves We had to make tapes for everybody at the confer- 
ence. They will use the tape in Jii-Service. It seems almost a primitive activity, but 
that is ihe kind of thing we are finding, and I am sure you are finding, that has to 
be done. The awareness of the pioblem is not there. 

I want to quickly mention a couple of other things that we are doing. We 
pubHsh a directory of teacher education graduates, which in our state none of the 
colleges do themselves. So wft do it on a statewide basis. We have a special 
index for minority students in the directory, and this is widely used. It allows the 
students to be very selective in their selection of school and school district. We 
advertise in a minority publication, one in particular that is published in South 
Carolina, called the "Minority Recruiter." It goes in all the black nev/spapei3 in the 
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state, so we publish an ad in there that promotes various kinds of programs, like 
the teacher ban, and ;he State's critical needs certification program, which is a 
program that allows students hokJing degrees in math, science, and library 
science to begin teaching without traditional teacher preparation. 

We have - partnership with Benedict College, a historicaliy black institu- 
tion In Columbia. We received funds from the Genera? Assembly for programs 
Benedict is piloting. They are wori<ing specifically in trying to recruit minority 
students for rural school districts. In our state that is rather important because 
in the black belt portion of the state, most of our rural school districts are major- 
ity black. And those areas are rapidly losing black teachers. So, their focus is 
especially in that area and their pilot involves earfy kJentificatk)n on-site in the 
districts of young people who might be interested in teachmg. They will sponsor 
a summer program, between the junior and senior years, to screen the students 
snd identify some of their academic needs. 

1 hope this brief description of the Center's work has given you some 
idea of what we are doing in the area of minority recruitment. 



*W^ cannot adequately prepare the coming generation if the least able (Patricia Qrafiam 
students enter the (teaching) professfon," Dr. Ernest Boyer argued in his 1983 Winthrop Co((e£t 

book High School . Teaching must become a top priority and gifted students (Hpc^iU, 3C 

must be »" ^lUited." Dr. Boyer proposed that "every high school establish a 
cadet teacher program' that woukl d\\o\ t good students to 'have opportunities to 
present information to classmates, tutor students needing special help, and 
meet with outstanding school and college teachers." 

In South Carolina, Dr. Boyers suggestion has sparked the devetopment 
of a statewide program that is succeeding in attracting academicaliy ablo 
students into teacher training. The South Carolina Teacher Cadet Program is 
sponsored and directed by the S.C. Center for Teacher Recruitment, a state- 
funded program established by a task force of teacher educatk>n institutions, 
public school associations. e:jucatk)n agencies, legislative representatives and 
members of the business community. 

The Center provides small grants to support a one or two- semester 
course which is offered daily during the school year for high school or college 
credit. The course is taught by outstanding high school teachers teamed with 
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faculty members from education colleges. In order to enroll in the program, a 
student must have achieved a 3.0 grade point average (on a 4-point scale), be In 
a college preparatory track, and be .-ecommended by three teachers who believe 
the studenTHasThe polenMio'Be"a good teacher. 

The program began in the 1985-86 school year as a pilot project at four 
South Carolina high schools working with four college partners. In 1986-87, ihc 
Center adopted the program and expandeo it to 28 high school sites, supported 
by fifteen colleges and universities and serving sbout 400 honors students. In 
1987-88, fifty-five high schools, nineteen colleges and 1 ,000 high school honors 
students will take part in the Teacher Cadet Program. 

The Teacher Cadet Program provides an introduction or orientation to the 
teaching profession. Its main purpose is to encourage students who possess a 
high level m' academic achievement and the personality traits found in good 
teachers to consider teaching as a career. 

Students are exposed to teaching careers ai. ^ 'he education system 
through class discussions, observation and participation In public school class- 
rooms, and interactions with successful administrators and teachers. An auxiliary 
goal of the program is to provide students with knowledge about the profession so 
they can be better informed citizens. The program's objectives include: 

1 . Providing students with the opportunity to view schools and the education 
process through the eyes of a provider rather than a consumer; 

2. Acquainting students with a variety of education careers; 

3. Studying the school as a learning environment and a social syst' , 

4. Becoming aware of problem and innovations in education; 

5. Giving students the opportunity to observe and assist in a variety of 
educational settings; e.g., preschool, elementary, middle, high school, 
vocational school: 

e. Introducing students to the concepts and skills used by effective classroom 
teachers; I.e., observation, decision makinp, role playing, problem <wlving, 
planning, time management, counseling, etc.; 

7. Providing closely supervised field experiences; 

8. Examining agencies and groups that influence decision making and the 
govemance of schools; i.e., state, tocal and federal governments, busi- 
ness, parents, teachers, stud6nts,etc.; 

During the 1986-87 school year, with financial support from the Center for 
Teacher Recruitment, a curriculurn was developed for the Teacher Cadet course 
by a college faculty partner and two high school teachers. This model curriculum, 
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which includes contributions from many Teacher Cadet teachers, allows the 
proijram to be exported to njral remote areas of South Carolina where constant 
college support is difficult or impossible to achieve. 

During the first full year of the Teacher Cadet program (1986-87), the 
average Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) score of students enrolled in Teacher 
Cadet classes was in excess of 1000 (mathematics and verbal) - far above the 
average SAT of 826 for 1986. (The estimated SAT of students entering teacher 
education in South Carolina in 1986 was 775.) One-third of those enrolled were 
minority students and one-fourth were males. The Center estimates that 
minority enrollment will increase to about 40 percent in 1987-88, matching state 
wide minority enrollment in the public schools. 

Among the 400 students who took part in the Cadet program in 1986- 
87, 30 percent reported at the end of the year that they intend to become 
teachers. An additional 34 percent indicated that they were lindecided" about a 
leaching career but were considering it. Among the 30 percent who said they 
planned to teach, the average combined SAT score was 955. 

The Center continues to collect data on atl students in the program, 
including pre- anc* -^st-course career goals information. The complete results 
of the first full year of data will be available for presentation by September 
1987. The Ceiiter will follow Teacher Cadet graduates into college in a 'ongitu- 
dinal study to determine career choice. 

Research by the South Carolina Center for Teacher Recruitment (Sund- 
strom, 198 ' and by others (Berry, 1984; Darling-Hamnr)ond,1984; Mangieri & 
Kemper, 1984; Sedlak & Schtossman,1986) suggests that intellectually superior 
students will not be attracted to teaching through brief or casual contacts such 
as teacher clubs, career days, advertising and direct mail appeals. Bright stu- 
dents of all types (men, women, and minorities) are receiving many negative 
messages about teaching from peers, parents and teaciiers. Despite thesr 
negative pressures, the Cadet program experience indicates that above- 
average students can be attracted to teaching through an immersion program 
that permits a long-term intense look at the rewards of the profession. Time 
management, self- awareness, dressing for success, stress management, and 
assertiveness training were arTX)ng the topics included. 
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ZlnivcMty of 



Recruitment/Marketing Strategies for Minorities 
in Teacher Education 

Toward the goal of attracting more students into teacher education, I 
would like to present some appropriate information about marketing strategies for 
teacher education. 

To many people, marketing means hard selling and manipulation. This 
image of marketing comes from its n[)ost visible expression • the selling of con- 
sumer packaged goods. When we watch television or read magazines, we see 
commercials and think that marketing is always hard sell. Many years ago, a 
company would manufacture a product, hire a sales force, and evaluate the sales 
personnel based on how many units of the product were sold. Finally* more 
astute manufacturers began producing goods tnat did not require hard selling 
because the product sold itself. If we figure out what people really want, then 
there will be a natural market for the product and selling would become simple. In 
fact, the sales staff would be taking orders rather than selling. So, marketing and 
sales are opposites in soTie ways. A good job of marketing can make hard selling 
unnecessary. 

Marketing calls upon the provider to do a good job of studying the buyer's 
needs, perceptions, motivations, and preferences. Attempting to convince a 
person to want something you offer that they really do not want is unethical 
manipulation. Instead of setting out to change people's desires, you respond to 
the desires they already have. That is what modern marketing is about. If you are 
able to offer something that has attractive benefits to another person, then that 
person will freely and eagerly decidu to transact business with you. 

If the term marketing is of questionable value at your institution, do not 
use it. The teniis "recruitment- or "program promotion" serve just as well. But for 
this presentation, I shall continue to use the term marketing and apply its prin- 
ciples toward increasing the number of miriority students entering teacher educa- 
tion. Much of this presentation has been taken from the ideas of Philip KoMer 
(Harper. 1986; Kotler &Fox, 1985) who has written extensively on marketing for 
nonprofit organizations. 

According to Philip Kotler, a marketing effort involves seven steps. 
1. SET MARKETING GOALS 

Planning marketing and enrollment goals are not as easy as one might 
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{nitialty believe. Faculty and administration are often quick *o agree that enroll- 
ment must either be stabilized or increased, and to make the related request 
that quality be improved and racial, ethnic, and class diversity be expanded. It 
is too often presumed that these objectives can be attained without and change 
in the distribution of enrollments across the institution or within a college or that 
any real increase is needed in the financial aid budget. Each of these variables 
• enrollment, quality, diversity, and student aid • must be viewed as interdepend- 
ent and issues of chance in any factor will, in fact, require some changes 
elsewhere. The teacher education department must have realistic enrollment 
goats and plan implementatiorr strategies accordingly. 

2. IDENTIFY PUBLICS OR GROUPS TO WHOM YOU WILL 
APPEAL 

Even though our primary concern in this meeting is to identify and 
attract prospective students to enter teacher education as a profession, there 
are other publics which must be considered when developing a marketing plan. 
Actually, the teacher education department is serving current students, faculty, 
the Administration, donors, alumni, mass media, government agencies, pro- 
spective employees and perhaps ot*;ers. When planning takes place, you must 
ask each group: 'What do you need and want from the teacher education 
department?* *What can we offer in exchange in order to build a long -lasting 
and satisfying relationship? Each public may require a markeiing plan. 

3. RESEARCH PROSPECTIVE STUDENT NEEDS AND 
PREFERENCES 

You will need to cor^duct some marlceting research to find out methodi- 
cally what various groups of prospective students think and know about your 
product or service. Consider some of these questions: 

A. Where will you find candidates for the teacher education pro- 
gram? 

B. Considering the demographics of your state and the location of 
your Institution, are you planning to concentrate your marketing efforts 
on the traditional age students? 

C. Will pronation efforts be concentrated on attracting iMgh school 
students entering college for the first time? 

0. What about currently enrolled students, either undecided in a 
major or committed to a specific discipline appropriate for teaching K 
through 12? 

E. Are Community College transfer students a potential market? 
67 
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F. What about adults who are not currently attending college, with or 
without a degree, working or unemployed? 



4. DEVELOP PRODUCT OR SERVICE 

Product or service development in college marketing means designing 
attractive curricula tnat help build enrollments. 1 recommend that you review the 
curriculum requirements for teacher education at your institution and consider 
whether all requirements are absolutely necessary. Pertiaps you might want to 
refresh and re-launch an existing teacher education product that might not be 
working well. New or modified programs, better defined standards of perform- 
ance, a greater array of support services, and a growing student perception that 
the faculty and staff do care - all of these factors can he'p improve the level of 
student satisfaction and redefine the Image of the department. In other words. 
Identify any weaknesses of your product, both from the side o^ preparing teachers 
and potential students* perceptions of the program. Then take steps to rev'-talize 
the learning process. 

5. PLAN DISTRIBUTION 

Plan where classes w>ll be tocated and what time they should be offered. 
Do you have evening or day classes? Do you oJfer classes on the weekends? 
Do you offer classes off campus, in a nearby city, over educa»»onal televiston, by 
correspondence, etc.? 

6. PLAN PROMOTION 

Promotion enters into the picture with college Dublications, advertising and 
public relations programs. In developing a strategic promotion plan, you must 
ans« r the foliowing question: "How can we optimize recruitmant efforts to 
penetrate the largest possit>'e markets lii the most efftcient and personalized 
way?" Of course, you will plan to concentrate most of your effort in your primaiy 
markets where you will achieve your highest yield of enrolled sludents. 

Wlio will be doing program promotion? Staffing and budget limitations 
frequently determine recruitment plans. There are more person^i available to help 
than one might think. Besides the coordinator of the marketing group, you have 
departmental staff, faculty, and volunteers such as enrolled students, alumni and 
other concerned comrrxjnity leaders. 

Each department must adopt the strategies that it can best Implenwnt at a 
given time. Some strategies, you will learn, yield greater results than other. Here 
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aro 10 practical recrjitment suggestions to begin your initial planning: 

A. At first focus upon a primary market within 30 miles from your 
campus. At a later time, you may want to expand your area to a maxi* 
mum of 300 miles from your Institution. 

B. Develop an early contact program to increase program visibility 
by currently enrolled and prospective students. 

C. Develop a data base which includes the names and addresses 
of potential students. 

D. Use direct mail as frequently as necessary to stimulate addi* 
tional demand. 

E. Develop an alumni admissions program in five to ten towns or 
cities. 

F. Id&ntKy and visit selected high school and community organiza- 
tions where a recognized interest in teacher education exists. 

G. Develop on-campus programs and events for both currently 
enrolled students and prospective students. 

H. Use enrolled students and alumni to contact prospective 
students locally after they have indicated an interest in the program. 

I. Visit the homes of talented prospects to talk with the student 
about the benefits of your program. 

J. Visit selected high schools and community colleges to talH with 
prospective students. 

I would like to cite two visitation programs that I believe have merit and 
will continue to be effective: 

A. "Canpaign - Future Teachers" has developed in San Diego as an 
effort to qenerate enthusiasm for the teaching profession by sharing Ks Intrinsic 
rewards with students on a personal level. 75 highly motivated and Involved 
teachers were selected to participate in the campaign. Bringing a strong com* 
mitment to education and zest for the profession, the teachers visit high schools 
and community colleges and unWersKles to talk with groups o^ "^udents about 
the teaching profession. 

B. In Virginia, the Council on Higher Education developed and funded a 
program entitled "ReCftiiting Minority Teacher Education Students." Targeting 
minority i-tudent^ In Virginia's comnxjnity colleges. Virginia Commonwealth 
University faculty members from the College of Education visit community col* 
leges and recruit minority students to transfer and prepare for a career In 
teaching. The faculty members serve as mentors during the initial transfer 
stage and act as the student's academic advisor during the remaining tv.'O or 
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threo years at the Univcrsit>\ 
7. ESTABLISH PRICING 

Pricing . tuition, financial aid, and scholars'rtips • is an integral part of 
college administratie- Scholarship pfCjrjms havo been Ihs cornerstone of 
minority recrui'ment e'forts a» *5 arx; universities. Scholarship pro. 

grams address perhaps ^n^ renting minority students: f inane* 

Ing undergraduate educa period of graduats studies. 

In conc^^^sion it mii be agreed th<\t there are no simplistic answers. 
Teacher Education Ocj>artmAr»-, and prof'issional teacher organizations have a 
CREiATlVE ()PPORTU^^IT^. Mart<etiny7 educational services is an exciting 
challenge where ail acti-ziti'ts muct be evalujited for effectiveness, modified and 
applied again to the conllnuirg recruitment cycle. I wish you the best in wWrket- 
ing your teacher educat.^n programs 



Cftarfcs 'Wftiicftcad 
flsfthnd Oi(, fnc. 



considered a sa'o profession for blacks and most of the black role models I had In 
my community were teachers. Even my father felt that for a black person, teach- 
ing was a ^afe profession and because of racism it was pure folly to pursue a 
degree '/i accounting or business. I find U Ironic that today we are here to discuss 
ways of Increasing the pool of qii^ 'ed minority teachers. 

In 1967, 1 started recruiting for Ashland Oil, Inc. In those days I recruited 
mostfy at historically black collects :*nd universities. Wo were not very successful 
in finding black students with the educational backgrounds we were seeking. This 
was a very frustrating^ experience, not only for me, but also for the administrations 
at some of the historically black colleges and universities who wanted to see more 
of their students hired in what was considered as non-traditional jobs for blacks at 
that time 

Since we could not find the minority students with the backgr,)unds we 
were seeking, Ashland Oil. Inc. started its "Minority College Assistance Program." 
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Good afternoon! It is a pleasure for mo to be i"*re and I want to talk to 
you alx)ut recnii*.ing and mart<eting from a business perspective. I can see that I 
am one of the f(»w from the business world that is here this afternoon, and I want 
to use Ashland Oil, Inc., as a case study. 

I will tale you back to when I started college. The teaching field was 
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The objective of the original program was to increase the pool of minorities with 
degrees in disciplines that was needed by the Corporate such as engineering, 
chemistry, accounting and business administration, .^^hland was deteitnined to 
prcducd the minority candidates for employment that it had not found thiough its 
earlier reca;iting efforts. Not only did this program provide assistance for stu- 
dents, but also for some of the colleges and universities by helping with the 
preparation of the students. Students were helped by receiving a scholarship 
consisting of fees, tuition and books, plus summer employnv-'nt. Tlia summer 
employment allows the student to earn monies for room and board in addition to 
other incidentals not covered by the scholarship. The colleges and universities 
were assisted by grants, equipment and other monies needed to upgrade 
certain departments. 

Summer employment also allows the student the opportunity to test 
theory and to decide in many cases if they are in the right field or if changes in 
career objectives are needed. The students have an opportunity to decide if 
they want to come to worV lor us full time based on first hand know* i. They 
also have ar. opportunity to become acoua'.tted with our 'acilities. in addition, 
the communities In whteh they wori<. 

A very Important aspect of the program is that we get an opportunity to 
take a very good k)ok and evaluate the students over a period of two to three 
years. This program also allowed us to look beyond a student's grades in deter- 
mining whether we would offer full time employment. Even if the student chose 
not to come to wori< for Ashland Oil, Inc., we had Increased the pool of minori- 
ties with degrees In non-traditbnal areas. 

In addition, further study Indicated that recruiting students from the loc&l 
high 3chool for the "Minority College Assistance Program" increased k)cal 
awareness of the needs and improved the chances of attracting these ctudents 
back to the area after graduating forni college. It ctso gave career direct k)n to 
some high school students who may not have consklerod one of tho disciplines 
In which we '.vere Interested. In several cases, this approach was i))e wp ating 
factor in several Individuals going ! ^ college. 

At the time this program wac started, it v»as one of the more innovative 
approaches to attracting and recmiting minority professk)nal emptoyees. 1 am 
sure there are many more kJeas and methods that need to be tried based on 
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specific needs. This is one approach which we believe still has merit in today's 
environment. 



James ^anl(s 
University of 
li^consin 



R Retention Strategies 

9^{o(Cerator: 'Doris *lt^eatfurs, University of ^ntiiclqf 

Good afternoon. I am not in education per se. I have been woiking for 
the past five years in the Center for Health Sciences at the University of Wiscon- 
S"n, in the School of Pharmacy, arnJ in the School of Nursing. I would like to tell 
you of some of the things that I have been doing in student retention, particularly 
black student retention. 

The letter "C" represents a big part of my own plan for recruiting and 
retaining minority students. It is the first letter in many of the elements of a good 
retention program. My list of C's niust begin with comnwnity, colleges, and 
chiWren. They are the givens with which we must work. Then we come to the C's 
of action wh'rn comprif^ a list of 20 things we must do for successful minority 
recruitment and retentkin. These actions are listed below: 

1. Contact shoukf be made with the school, students, and the parents. 

2. Comnxjnication shoukl be established with neighborhood groups, 
professional organizations, faculty and administration of the schools, ^tid other 
relevant groups. 

3. Casa, or housing, refers to whether the student will have an appropri- 
ate and affordable place to live. Has housing been reserved that is suitable? 

4. C apitol, a rrx/St important consideration, includes financial aid, grants, 
scholarships, etc.. As Dr. Wilson said earlier, the declining amount of grant 
monies directly in^''acts on the presence of minority students in higher education. 

5. Continuity, coalitions, c'r^il rights - Does your cu" iculum or does your 
college actually have a curriculum that is specific to the needs of your students? 

6. Control -Do you have control over thd destiny of your students, or do 
you let chance determine whether they will succeed? 

7. Commitment - Are you personally committed to the cause of helping 
minority students become teachers and is the administration committed to the 
cause of minorities (n higher educatk)n? 
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8. Counseling - What does it take to counsel a student? We a^dvays 
look first at financial aid, but what about emotional stability. Often times stu- 
dents come to my office and say, "Mr. Banks, t have a problem." We shut the 
door 4nd we talk. Counseling can involve familiar problems, like roommate 
problems, or problems with instructors. Effective counseling requires sen. 'livity 
to the needs of tf students. 

9. Classes (and accreditation) and/or credits - Do you recruit J student, 
send him or her to an advisor whom you may or may not know, and then not 
have control over the classes that the student is going to take? Are certain 
professors more sensitive to the needs of blxk or minority students than other 
professors? What mechanisms can yoi' devise as educators to improve that 
continuity of advising, coursework, and student's needs? 

10. Course work involves supportive services. Some students need 
remedial education. What kind of supportive servfces do you provide fcr 
potential teachers? Do you provide for meeting bask; needr in math, science 
and English, or are there additional areas in whk;h supportive servtees are 
needed? In the School of Nursing, we have provkJed tutoring in science, math, 
_ nursing.^and yarious other subjects. 

11. Curriculum - When i first started in the nursing school. I k)oked up 
the word "culture" and the dictionary sakJ something like "materia! in a test tube 
or petrie dish." Th's is not a useful de.mitton of culture for curriculum. The cur- 
riculum should provkle for the multi-cutturism of the students. Further, black 
faculty and administrators shoukl be provkJing role nKxfets for the students. 
They shoukf b3 accessible and be conskJered pSrt of the curriculum. 

12. Courtroom* How far are you willing to go to defend your students? 
Are you ready to under;..und that students are a precious comnnodity? Are you 
willing to help with their appeals tor financial akJ or housing? Do you give 
support when a student has the integrity and the perseverance to get through 
the program but Is a tenth cf i grade point below your college's entry criteria? 
Do you write letters of supf ^rt? Can you discuss the history of hiacks in educa- 
tfon? 

13. Corredtons - Are you willing to recognize your own mistakes in a 
manner that does not jeopardize your positnn i^nd credibility? 

14. Chaos (from the student's perspective)- Can you provide the 
stability to help stucJent from the adolescent years Into adulthood? 
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15. Clinical intems^iips and extenriships - Do you piovide ocnici experi- 
enco before the student is on his or her own in the school settii ^? Does th* ficW 
experience contain some type of mechanism to instill the values of the profession 
\n the student? The sooner those values are established, the more likely the 
chance for success for the student. 

1 6. Campus indoctrination - understanding that most minorities come 
from traditional minority areas, how do you sensitize them to the atmosphere cf 
the university? Are you willing to have lunch with them, have them to your house, 
or take them out to lunch? Does your positfon end at 4.30 Monday through Friday 
or are you willing to wori< in the evenings and on Saturday or receive phone calls 
until n. -00? 

1 7. Consistency is one of the most important things in dealing with black 
students. Be certain you can provkJe what you promise arxJ be ready to ba', » 
up. Once the trust factor is broken, problems like attritfon are inevitable. 

18. Career advfce - Does the teacher preparatton program provWe 
enough flexibility so that a student who wishes to do so can wori< in fields other 
than education? Teaching skill is useful in a variety of arenas. Further, does your 
teacher education program provkJe the kind of advising that helps a student 
determine the kind of teaching they want to do? 

19. Commencrment. If all the other C's have been done correctly at your 
college, your minority students should reach commencement, and then, 

20. Congratulations are in order for hoih you and your students'. 
Thank God for this conference, tt reaffirms my commitment and my sanity 

to see other oeople interested in these issues. Thank you very much. 



TauC'D. Isaac About ten years ago, we began a program at Ohto State University to 

Ohic State recruit minority students into graduate programs in Psychology (Isaac, 1 984). 

University Without going into detail, we rediscovered the fact that recruitment and retertton 

were inseparable. Thus, although I have been asked to discuss retention, some 
of my ccn;:7)ents will be related to both of these issues. 

Why should one bother to get into the business of recruiting and retaining, 
and I might add, graduating minority students? Why bother with affirmative 
action? There are a variety of ways in whfch that questton can be answered. In 
the ca'.e of our University, the Preskient has put affirmative ectfon as a top 
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priority. In the case of our department* the chairperson decided to implement 
and support an affirmative action program. Successful affirmative action 
programs require the support of administrators, and in many cases, they provide 
the impetus to begin. 

Another kind o; impetus can be brougi^t by a professional accrediting 
organization. One of our graduate prograir^s in Psyc^iogy was FHit on proba> 
tion by its accrediting organization, in part because of the low number of minor- 
ity graduate students enrolled. Probation provided a very powerful impetus to 
begin to address the issues of minority students. This is not a particulariy 
ideologkal reason - but a practical one. From some perspectives. Increasing 
minority representation fc** reason'* of justice, undenrepresentation, and so on, 
may be meaningful, but these are noi always very compelling reasons. Being 
forced to do so by administrators or accrediting agencies may be more compel- 
ling. 

Apart from administrative leadership or coercion by an accrediting 
agency, t.'iere are several points that I would like to raise conceming the ques- 
tion of "Why?" The first point is a variant on the theme that has already been 
mentioned several times today - the changing demographics of the nation. Most 
of the discussion has centered on the implication that before too long, we are 
going to Have a 35-'37% minority population. An attemative perspective is that 
currently the population is 38% white, non-Hispanic male. The projected 
increases in the minority population imply that 38% is an upper limit on the 
proportion of white males who will be available to fill professional positions 
(Vetler, 1987). Simply from the perspective of selfish national interest, it does 
not make sense to rely on a decreasing proportion of white males k supply the 
educated talent fc the nation. 

The second point is that a variety of o'edsions which have effects 
throughout the nation p.re made by people in centralized positions. Decisions 
are made about expenditures of r oney for education vs. defense systems. 
Decisions are made about the kind of research t^?t will be funded, or published 
for that matter - in medicine, in education, in psychology. These have implica- 
tions for the rest of the population, not just for the people who are actually doing 
the research or makinc the decisions. Robert Dottin. a black >^iologist at Johns 
Hopkins University, has suggested that decisions conceming the implementa- 
tion of the Tuskegee Syphilis Study might well h^ve been different had there 
been some black medical professionals in positions to make decisions about 
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research (Dottlr?, 1985). Similarty, the direction of research and theory In inenta! 



position OT niaking decisions about what is to be the content and usage of tests. 
So, in order to broaden the range of perspectives of people making decisions 
which have far reaching effects in sodety, it is important for Blacks, Hispanics snd 
other minorities, as well as worsen, to have educational credentials wliich will 
enable them to compete for these decision-making ^sPiions. 

A third point involves contraxrtions to a discipline. It seems to me that the 
contributions that people wake to any given field are dependent upon their own 
experiences, culture, and background, as well as on their formal education. In 
Psychology, theory and practice is heavily influenced by the White, Angto-Saxon 
male tradition (Sue. 1983). If a fiekJ is to progress, it cannot help but benefit by 
having a broadened exposure to different kinds of culture and traditions. 

There are a number of other answers to the question of "Vvhy?', but I will 
move on at this point to this issue of retentfon. \ shouW note that in discussin^j 
retention, we must really refer to retention and yraduatfon. In my department, we 
qufckly discovered that recruitment and retentfon are very ctosely intertwined. 
lri<}tenrK)n affects recruitment. For example, it is much easier to recruit if minority 
students are already enrolled and having good experiences. Furtheimore, it is 
unfair to recruit students just to ensure a large enough first year class, and then to 
let them sink or s^im on their own. 

It is also true that recruitment affects retention. For example, most 
obviously if good students are recruited and enrolled, it is going to be easier for 
them to complete a degree program. 

A brief comment on the caliber as an aside: Clearly, the students who are 
actually admitted to a graduate program are not the only ones who couW succeed. 
They just happen to be the ones who the admissfon commftlee thought were the 
best that particular year. Applicants are typfcally rariked by some numerical 
criteria, including tests. A cut-off couW succeed. Thus, decisions to eliminate 
blacks on the basis of lower test scores - because they "couW not possibly com- 
pete"- are not clea^ Justified (Pruitt and Isaac, 1985), 

Assuming the student is of the desired caliber, another issue is whether 
that student is the proper student for your program. If the program offerings differ 
from the student's Interests, success In the program Is less likely. 

Several other Issues are relevant '0 retention. One Is financial akJ. How 
will students be supported? At Ohk) State, the Graduate School awards about 
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150 fellowships to minority students each year, with about 75% of these stu- 
dents flcfuaily onmiiinn nonarfrnonic ccrrrrtcnfy prcvicJc sr.o*«Mar year Oi 
support. Getting a commitment from administrators to provide internal money is 
important to retention efforts. 

Another issue in retention is that of environment. A commonly reported 
problem for minority students is the issue of alienation, or isolation, when 
enrolling on a large campus ^1iere most students and faculty are white. Many 
things contribute to an environment hospitable to minority students. A few 
examples from the university level: Five years ago, the President of Ohio State 
University established the President's Affirmative Actton Awards Program which 
parallel^ the teaching, research and service awards at the University, and each 
year five awards are made for affirmative action efforts. Ihete is also an 
Affirmative Action Grant Competitk)nfor projects which ard direaed toward 
concerns of women and minorities. Currently, a Black Student Center being 
bui.^. At the level of an individual departnrtent, a number of retention efforts are 
possible. I direct you to an earlier r". erfor some examples. (Isaac, 1984). 

A final issue I wilt mention is the programatfc issue. Programatic issues 
have to do with, for example, curriculum: Are minority issues addressed in tne 
curriculum? In Psychology, geneial principles vs. principles specific to particular 
groups are a source of debate (Sue, 1983). Thus, do we teach on!^' genera) 
principles, or includa issues specific to minority groups? These are principally 
department level issues, but they can enter into University-wide cum'culum 
requirements. Programatic issues also involve research. Are graduate students 
permitted to do research which Is specific to minority concems? 

This Is a brief excursion through my thinking on the issue of retention, 
t.iany of my comnients may be nK>st relevant c:t the gradu»*9 level. My belief 
with respect recruitment or retention is that the Icey is persistence. Many 
strategies are likely to v/otk if there is a commitment of time and rerources. 
Thank you. 



Thank you. It is certainly a pleasure for me to be with you today to 
share with you what we are doing at Bothune-Cookman College through our 
Teacher Educatton Institute. The institute has been operating about seven or 
eight months. We were abte to lobby, through the efforts of the Office of Gov- 
ernmental Affairs at Bethune-Cookman College, the Florida .egtslahire for 
$250,000. As a result, for the first time at Bethune-Cookmaii College we are 
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able to offer teacher education scholarships. This has really made a difference in 
attracting students into teacher education. 

Let me give you a little background about Bethune-Cockman College. It 
is a predominately black private liberaJ arts institution located in Daytona Beach. 
Ftorida. We have fiv ) academic divisions, c* which the Division of Education is 
one. UrKJer this division is the Teacher Education Institute. In 1979, there were 
three major state board rules passed that had an impact on all of the teacher 
training Insitutions in Ftorida. One was the state board rule which states that for 
admission into a state-approved teacher education program, students must score 
at or above the 40th percentile on a national examination (ACT or SAT). Another 
was 'he passinr of the state board rule nertaining to the Florida Teacher Certifica- 
tion Examination (FTCE). An ipstitution's graduates must pass the FTCE. at an 
80% or above passing; 'ate in each teacher education program in order to retain 
accreditation from the Ftorida State Department of Education. The third was the 
state board rule pertaining to the Beginning Teaching Program in which 90% of an 
institution's graduates must successfully complete in order for the institution to 
retain state accredhatton status. This means that every institution must folk)w up 
and rrioniior their graduates. 

At Bethune-Cookman College we are very pleased to have met all of 
these requirements, and we have maintained r.i 80% or above passing rate on 
Ihe FTCE in all of our teach«*r education programs. Although at one time, we had 
a program, Spanish Education, placed on probation. Ir» this program, we had one 
graduate who passed three parts of the Ftorida Teaching Certification Examina- 
tion, but failed one part. Therefore, we had a 100% failing rate. Eventually the 
student passed, and now we have a 100% passing rate. 

We took advantage of our passing rate, and lot)bied for the Teacher 
Education Institute. We still wanted evidence that our (programs were of high 
quality even though we maintainod the State accreditation for the teacher educa- 
tion programs. We felt we were '<jady for NCATE, and we asked an NCATE team 
to come In to evaluate us to determine our eligibility for national accreditation. The 
NCATE visit indicated that we noet all of the standards. Personally, 1 still wanted 
to be convinced of our quality by the students. Later, when 1 noticed that none of 
out students were saying that they were in teacher education because they had 
been advised out of another program, I was convinced. Student now come to 
teacher education wrthot^t being advised out of other programs, t eacher Educa* 
tton is no tonger the "dumping ground" for other prograrTij, and people are now 
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recoanizirra what we are doina and know that we are serious. 

With all this in mind, we developed a proposa'. Someone said, "If you 
really had all the money that you wanted for your program, what would you do?" 
We wrote a proposal that had three con'iponents: recmitment, retention, and 
professional development. As one speaker said earlier, it is very hard to 
separate recmitment and retentfon. We submitted the proposal through the 
Office of Govemmental Affairs to be k>bbied to the Fk>rida Legislature. Basi- 
cally, we said to the Legislature that we had met all of the state's ctandards, we 
have been accredited by NCATE (we were the mly predominantly black private 
institution in FtorkJa accredited at that time by NCATE), and if we had this 
amount of money, we couW deve'op a teacher education program which would 
be a model for institutions In terms of strategies for recmiting, retaining, and 
developing teacher educatton majors, especially for preparing future black 
teachers. Fortunately, the Florida Legislature did fund our particular project. 
We are now in the process of tobbying for refunding. Today, I have been asked 
to share the rete^ition strategies that we have Implemented. 

Under retentton, I have grcupec* all of our activities into three categories: 
expectations, advising, and professional Invotvement. Incidentally, I would 
venture to say that at most predominantly black Institutions there is a variety of 
strategies used to recmlt and retain students. However, we do not publish 
enough in this area. In the area of expectations, most of our students are first 
generation college students. We work with our students on changing their atti- 
tudes and maybe even value clan'fi^,=ition through workshops ^nd seminars. For 
example, the testing Issue has botfi positive and negative implications for us. 
The positive thing is that it forced us to look at what we were doing and (O revise 
our curriculum by putting into place quality indicators for our teacher education 
programs. On the other hand, our students read in the paper, saw on tejevision, 
and heard from rhany sources that they coukJ not pass a test, many suffere > 
from negative self-concepts and a lack of positive outlook pertaining to teaching. 
Even those that we would consider "high academic achievers", were embar- 
rassed to be associated with teacher educatk)n because all the negative 
pubttoity. This Is one of the first things our institutk)n is doing; changing the 
negative image of teaching. We wanted to create ah "atmosphere fc leaming" 
and also improve the academic climate of our teacher education programs. We 
?lso help students to clarify unrealistic goals regarding ambitions and abilities. 
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This is in the area of value clarifications. We constantly inform students that we 
have high expectations of them. There are many other activities that we are doing 
to help students make realistic decisions and to improve their attitudes. 

The next component is advising. We have developed in the Teacher 
Education Institute a team-approach toward advising. This is in addition to the 
Institution's advising system. Each teacher education major is assigned to a toam 
of three advisors. One is from the Education Department, one is from the Psy- 
chology Department which we call the student's mentor, and one is from the 
student's area of specialty. These three persons work wnii the student and are 
available for counseling (to help students make decisions, to identify personal, 
social or academic problems and assist in solving problems). We also help 
students utilize the existing services that students, for one reason or another, are 
not using. The team of advisors helps the students to find and use existing 
services available at the Institution. By the way, there is a college retention 
committef at our institution, and I serve on that committee. According to surveys 
taker, over the last five years, we found that rnost of the problems pertaining to 
attrition are not associated with academics. Rathar, rrwst of the problems are in 
the area of student affairs. For exannple, the food in the cafeteria, dormitory life, or 
not enough social activities. Of course we are also aware that financial aid is one 
of the major student concerns since nx)st of our students are on some kind of 
financial aid. However, Florida provides tremendous scholarship assistance, 
much of which pertains to teacher education. Through the Teacher Education 
Insitute, we havedevetopmental scholarships, as well as retention scholarships 
totaling $90,000, which can je used to attract freshmen students in education, 
and are available for sophomores, juniors, an<! senior education majors. We also 
designed wha^ we call ITER'S (individual Teacher Education Prescriptions). 
Thuse of you who are in Exceptional Childhood Education are familiar with this 
term. This is a concept that we borroweo io which we assess students, identify 
tlieir weaknesses and strengths, and write out lndi»'idual teacher education 
prescr-ptions for education students. The ITEP's are monitorod by the advising 
teams. We also have a program that Is called HITEC (Honors In Teacher Educa- 
tion Certification), in which students who may be majoring in liberal arts can be 
advised about enrollment in education courses. These students can be encour- 
aged to get a dual major. For example, a business accounting major can add 
eoucatlon courses and receive certification in business education. A chemistry 
major may want to add education courses for certification (this is one of the critical 
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shortage areas that has been Idenllfied in Florida). In other words, students 
from other majois may enroll in education courses to become certified by the 
state. The advising teams serve to develop a support system for students. 

The last area is professional Involvement. ;n this particular are, stu- 
dents can eam what is called retention units by atternJing professional seminars, 
workshops, and involving themselves In educational organizations and other 
related activities. We have a professional seminar once a month and students 
come oiessed professionally and wear pins that say "I am a Teacher Education 
Major," We are trying to Instill the pride of being a teacher. At the professional 
seminars, we invite appropriate role models to give students opportunities to 
meet and talk with them about the teaching profession. These role n*.odels may 
be retired teachers, principals, or superintendents. For example, we have two 
black superintendents in the state of Florida who have met with our students. 
We have had a luncheon for retired teachers in which these persons shared 
their experiences about the teaching professton. There is so much more to 
share with you, but because of time, I will stop. Please contact me If you wish to 
have more information about our program. Than!( you. 



"We must attract more minority students to our college campuses. And Simon 0. Joftnson 
once w.^ have them there, we must see (hat they graduate. The rhetoric must Zlniversity of 

stop... itV time for results" (Kean. 1986). Kean urges nation's campuses to step Jlorida 
'jp efforts J or minorities. 

Tiie recruitment of black and other minority students to college cam- 
puses hJ^s been a primary focus in recent year? However, the important Issue 
relative to what happen? to the "recruited" students once admitted has received 
considerably less attention. The ultimate floal of active recruitment Is to In- 
crease the number ol minority members with the credentials and expertise lo 
enter mainstream An[ierica s*. productive, contributing members. Thus, planned 
strategies to Inaease the probability of newly recruited students graduating are 
as important as actual recruitment. 

Once students are kieniified and recruited into the College of Educatbn, 
it is important to develop activities for their retention. Some student; find it vsry 
difficult to make the adjustment from home to a campus where there are about 
35,000 students, or classes enrolling 500 or more students. The Off fee of Re- 
cruitment and Outreach has devetoped activities tc assist students with Individ- 
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ual needs. This program provides individual tutorial assistance in language devel- 
opment, reading comprehension, writing, vocabulary, test-taking skills, and mathe- 
matics. Group sessions addressing the development of Interpersonal skills, study 
techniques, leadership skills, and survival skills are provided (or students. 

The College of Education is organized on an upper division structure. 
Consequently, rr. iny of the students will have studied two years at community 
colleges, or other universities or colleges. Usually many of the applicants are 
shocked to re&iize that a "C* average or score made on standardized tests v.ili not 
meet the minimum requirement for admittance to the college. The'At they 
become frustrated and will not continue to perservere because they do not know 
where to go to get help. 

In August,1984, the College of Education instituted a new program 
entitled PROTEACH (Professional Teacher Program). This program requires five 
years of study and culminates in the Master's degree. The program combines in- 
depth study of an academic specialization v/ith the study of professional educa- 
tion. The entry requirements at the Junior level consists o! a minimum Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) score of 850 or a minimum American College Test (ACT) 
score of 18. Plus, the student's grade point average.must be a 2.6 or above. The 
exit requirement for the Master's degree Is a minimum score of 1 ,000 on the 
Graduate Record Examination (GRE) and a grade jvint average (GPA) of "B" or 
better. With the hkjh requirements for entering the program, it Is necessary for 
strong efforts in the recaiitment and retention areas be made. This is especially 
true when the efforts are designed to increase the enrcilment of black stuc^ents. 
Students fear failure rrxich more than nx)st teachers realize (Purkey, 1975). This 
is especially taie of blacks who apply to the college, because their average GPA 
is approximately 2.3, SAT 700, and ACT 14.5. 

The Office of Recaiitment and Outreach was organized in 1981 as the 
minority Recaiitment and Retention Program. This program was originally super- 
vised by a committee that consisted of tho Associate Dean and four professors in 
the College. The major function of the committee was to setve as an advisory to 
the Dean and department chairpersons. In addition, the committee was to con- 
duct informal recaiiting and to assist minority students when time was available. 

In an effort to meet the needs of the black students who were enrolled in 
programs in the College, the minority Recaiitment and Retention Committee was 
upgraded. Presently, the College has a Recaiitment and Outreach Program that 
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IS direcied by a luii protbSSt i ne uireaor is cnargea wnn me responsiOHity ot 
coordinating the activities that are associated with recruitment and retention. 
The program is adequately housed and is staffed with graduate assistants arxJ 
secondary school seniors in order to fulfill the mission of recruiting and retaining 
black students. 

The general goals of the office are: 

1. To recruit and assist In graduating minority students. 

2. To assist minority students in the development of survival skills. 

3. To aid minority students in passing the Ftorida Teacher Certilicatton 
Examinatk>n. 

4. To recruit extensively at the undergraduate level and prepare 
students to become graduate students in the College. 

5. To make other professors ware of the plight of minority students and 
to solicit their help for students with tutorial and personal problems. 

The retention program Is designed to meet the needs of many students. 
The target population for this prograrn consists of students who are admitted to 
the College of Education on special waiver, students who are referred by profes- 
sors or other students, prospective students who wish to improve test scores 
(SAT, GRE) In order to be admitted to the college, high school ttodonts who 
wish to improve their baste skills, and graduate students ^^eparing to take the 
Florida Teaching Certification Examlnatfon. 

Student retention is a matter that must be undertaken by the entire 
collega faculty and students. Writing about the success of a National Teachers 
Examinatten (NTE) program at Grambling University (Sirrimons,l986) stated, 
"We've had a group of people who were very committed; they wanted to make a 
difference.- This statemenl is true for many of the administrators and professors 
In the College of Education; they want black students to succeed. Therefore, It 
Is Important for a definite plan bo developed by colleges and universities to help 
the students i\ critical times. It Is critical for biack teachers to encourage young 
talented people to enter the field of education. Plus, teachers must receive the 
best training In classroom organization, discipline procedures, and teaching 
methods. This Is true becau' > once people have chosen education as a major, 
every effort should bo made lO keep them involved. 
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IV. Group Problem Solying 



and The Tasks Before Us 



There Is an insidious crisis In American eduoalion. This crisis is rarely 
Included when those issues that have had the most adverse impi ct on our educa- 
tional system are delineated. G. Pritchey Smith, Chairman of the Division 
Curricuium and Instruction at the University of North Florida, however, is one of 
those rare educators who Is extremely awaro of the crisis and its potential Impact 
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on our youth, particularly the Black youth. Dr. Smith has stated that Black teachers 
are an endangered species due to the combination of normal attrltfon via retire- 
ment, teacher burnout, and the Black j 'ate on the National Teacher's Examl- 
natfon. He has predicted mat this combination of factors will result In a national 
teaching force tha- Afill consist of only a five j>r :ent Black representation by the 
early 1990s. This represents a ve^ serfous '^^.-is for Black role models funaioning 
in a viable manner as professional ei' )tors; something that Is becoming practi- 
cally Impossible. Ironically, as the supply of Black teachers diminishes, Black 
enrollment Is Increasing in the schools. Blacks now constitute 16 percent of 
enrolled elementary and secono'ary students nationally. However, by 1960 Black 
enrollment Is projected to Increase to 20-21 percent. This projected increase In 
enrollments not withstanding, minorities today already constitute th3 majority oi 
school enrollments In 23 of the nattor/s 25 largo&t cities. Ccnsldering the fact • "t 
the total percentage of black teachers in the United States today Is only 8.6. ft is 
obvious that before the year 2000 this Inverse phenomenon .ill find 95 percent of 
the black youth in classroom sHuattons totally de'^ki of black role models. 

Clearly, wo tace a tremendous challenge. It Is imperative that efforts tDe 
made to encourage Black youth to po.sue a teaching career in elementary and 
secondary educatton. It was with this task before us. that this conference was 
envistoned^ designed, and Implemented. Talking about ti:e pfoblei.i Is Important. 
But we need to have action. However, action without directton will do little more 
titan soothe ourdiscomfort and provide a false sense of security that lasting 
soluttons are imminent. At our prosont stage of working with this prob^m. we 
need a plan or model for effective action. To this we asked our comarence 
participants to divkje Into four workgroups. The purpose of the groups W3S to 
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generate ideas from which a model could be developed. Our groups were led by 
experienced group leaders who were skiilea in stimulating and guiding productive 
discussions. In the appendix, the group members and leaders are identified, and 
the ideas generated are summarized. These ideas represented the 'raw data" for 
analysis using a systems approach to develop the model presented in Chapters. 
The potential for a comprehensive and high quality model was established by the 
excellent participation in the wori<groups. 

It is suggested that in utilizing the mode! presented in Chapters, reference 
be made to the issues and ideas represented in the group notes. Neither the notes 
from the group discussions or the model taken alone can present a complete 
package. The model was designed to be an aid to organizing and structuring 
thinking and planning. The notes for the group conferences represent more speci- 
ficity regarding the issues and contexts. Thus, using both should provide a rather 
helptui compilation of ideas and structure to assist in the planning and implementa- 
tion of a program fro minority recruitment and retention in teacher education. 

Although we have listed the names of the participants and group leaders, 
some inaccuracies may exist because several people changed groups midway in 
order to broaden their contribution. In addition, some of the ideas discussed in the 
groups were attributable to some of the presenters of the day before. Therefore, the 
many ideas and suggestions that emerged from the groups are truly representative 
of a group effort. We wish to thar ; everyone who participated in the conference, 
and have provided a complete list of participants in the Appendix. 
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V. A Model for Recruitment 
and Retention of 
Minority Students 
in Teacher Education 



It has been well documented throughout the conference and elsa-z/here 
(e.g., Graham, 1987; Hawley, 1986; Korokrax'Clari<, 1988), that greater participa- 
tk)n of minority teachers will be required for the Increasingly culturally and racially 
diverse school population expected in the very near future. For example, while 
the number of Black teachers available seems to be declining, the number of 
Black children attending school is increasing. Blacks are only one of the minority 
groups facing the problem of declining presence in the teaching profession. The 
irnpKcations I'or the availability of appropriate role models and other essential 
educational issues are clear. However, the solutions to the problem are less 
clear. Social change in society is never an easy task. 

In the previous chapter, extensive lists of kJeas developed in large group 
discussions designed to 't}rainstorm' the issue of how to recnjit and retain poten- 
tial students from ethnic and racial minority constitutencies for teacher training 
programs were presented. The purpose of the group discussions was to gener- 
ate ideas about what needed to be done. A logical next step in our planning is to 
provide a structure for these ideas. The present paper provides this type of 
staicture using a systems approach devek)ped by Stilwell (1976a) for the man- 
agement of change in dynamic educational programs and initiatives. The ap* 
proach has been applied to social changes in education in various contexts (e.g., 
passage of school law (Mason, Prus, & Stilwell, 1976), implementation of com- 
puter education (Zuk, & Stilwell, 1984), provision of school psychological services 
(Stilweil, DeMers, & Niquette, 1985; Stilwell, Buffington, & DeMers, 1984), and af- 
fective education (1976b)). This stnjcture can be used to organize, plan, imple- 
ment, evaluate, and md'ntain a minority recmitment and retention program in 
specific settings based on many of the ideas developed in the group discussions. 

The model contains eight functions considered essential to every teacher 
education program (TEP). Each element is explained in paragraph form followed 
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by a list of activities in checklist format. It is assumed that the model represents the 
view of someone wori<rng within a college of education, and some adaptation might be 
required if control of the program lies elsewhere on campus, or in another agency off 
campus. Activities may be further broken down into .ujbacttvities based on their 
degree of complexity, however, this was fwt done in this presentation for the sake of 
brevity. In addition, each activity has Implicit in it some form of evaluation activity. 
More precisely, each activity should be stated In a manner that v/ill permit evaluation. 
Through the ongo:ng process of evaluation, the manager of a recruitment and retention 
program will be able to determine how the program should be revised to maintain its 
effectiveness. Users of the model are urged to adapt the model and suggested 
activities to to their specific setting. 

1. Analyze teacher education program systems 
The analysis of teacher education program systems includes all aspects and const!- 
tutencies of the teacher education p. ass. Initially the level of participation of minori- 
ties in teaching is studied and the neeC^ for increased participation aocumented. Then 
other aspects of the issue are studied, iformation gathered in this function helps to 
set the stage for the activities conducte in other stages of the model. Potential 
activities for this function could include: 

II Document needs of minority students' participation in TEP at 



an increased level. 



fl 



Describe the structure of the TEP (certification requirements, course 
structure, faculty responsibilities, etc.). 
Organize and analyze available data on recruitment and 
retention in TEP, particularly those pertaining to minorities, 
to determine currtnt levels of participation and performance. 
Compare types of programs in terms of minority participation 
(e.g. 1896 institution, four-year, five-year. Holmes, etc.) by per 
capita 

costs for advising and support services. 

Identify entry and completion requirements for TEP. 

Study graduate employment patterns. 

Document relationship of state laws and statutes to TEP. 

Describe faculty composition. 

Detail multi-cultural issues in the curriculum. 



[| 



(I 
[i 
II 
(1 
II 
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a 


Identify differential enrollment patterns under different 


- 




curriculum alternatives. 




D 


Describe support services for students (economic, social. 






cultural, and academic). 




D 


Document ways in which TEP is influenced by total university 






program requirements. 




D 


Describe the influence of local community and ether outside 






agencies on potential minority applicants to the TEP. 




D 


Describe the influence of the university organization and 






administrative structure on the TEP. 




a 


Describe current policies and practices for recruitment and 






retention of minority students in the TEP. 




2. Specify goals for minority participation In teacher education. 




The college of education, wori<ing with local and state agencies should provide 




guideline for the development of goals and objectives for minority student partici- 




pation in the teacher edU( ation program. Activities in this function would probably 




be most successful whon a varie. ' institutions, agencies and community groups 




with an interest in increasing minori. jtti:ipation in teacher education are 




included. Under this function, potential activities are: 




n 


As a minimum, identify program director, and someone who 






will assume responsibility for evaluation of the program 






(evaluation director). 




a 


Develop a mechanism for institutional response to needs 






for minority students participation in teacher education programs. 




H 


Enlarge the pool of prospective minority students. 




n 


Develop a supportive environment (academic, economic. 






cultural, and social). 




11 


Develop community interest, support, and invite participation 






in planning for minority programs in TEP (include civic. 






religious, business, and other interested groups). 




0 


Establish level of participation for professional organizations 
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and practfcing teachers in the preparation of minorities 
for teaching. 

Increase awareness of multi'^ultural usues within teacher 
education programs. 



3. Involve community groups. 

The manager of a minority recruitment program should be familiar with the concerns 
and interests of people in the community who might be in a position to support the 
objectives of the program. Groups in the community might be supportive in recruiting 
students, generating funding support, arnJ providing other kinds of support to students 
in the program. Anwng the activities envisioned for this function are: 
[] Establish collaborative wording relationships with various 



4. Develop plans for recfultment and retention. 

In this function of the model, a comprehensive plan for recruitment and reten- 
tion of minority students into teacher education programs is developed. Coordination 
is made with appropriate off-campus constituencies, and program criteria and objec- 
tives are established with a concern toward managing, evaluating, revising, and 
strengthening the program as it operates. Activities in this function might include: 
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communily, civic, public, and professional groups. 
Establish plans and procedures for dissemination of public 
infornfiation. 

Identify potential sources of funding support. 
Establish communications between the TEP and community 
groups (minority civic and community groups, public schools, 
businesses, etc. ). 

Develop sources of incentives with organizations representing 
appropriate potential students (e.g. stimulate interest through 
workshops, contact with local media). 
Explore other minority recruitment possibilities (e.g., 
inservice teacher-, staff-, administrator-, and/or 
parent-training, and other minority recruitment programs 
on campus). 
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Establish a planning group consisting of designated members of 
the business, university, teaching profession, and civic and 
community groups to represent constituent groups and 
participate in planning within a reasonable deadline. 
Prepare objectives for minority recruitment and retention 
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program. 

Establish perfomiance criteria for objectives. 

Develop evaluation plan and schedule. 

Prepare a document covering comprehensive plan. 

Obtain approval (or committment) of plan from constituent 

groups. 

Prepare a planning checklist or guide sheet from the planning 



document to include such considerations as : 
objectives 
funding 

resource development 

(physical, financial, and human) 
leadership 
administration 
monitoring progress 

assigning responsibilities for task completion 
|] Disseminate plan to all concerned parties. 

|] Develop a plan for curriculum to include recognition of cultural 

diversity. 

5. Prepare for Installation of recruitment/retention plan. 

The purpose of this function of the model is to establish conditions from 
which the plan will be implemented. Any successful comprehensive plan will 
require effort to assure that the needed space, resources and human services are 
in place, and that personnel are trained or informed regarding the overall objec- 
tives aiK. their spec%;c roles. Wnen staff, supporting personnel, and representa- 
tives of cooperating groups (professional groups, community agencies, etc.) are 
proptsly wiedgeable about the program, effective operation is more likely. Ac- 
tivities b.sier !his function might include: 
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II Assure counseling center advisors, university minority student 
office, and other support services are available for services 
required by W\e new minority TEP students. If necessary, 
provide workshops for personnel who will provide the service. 

II Assure funding, space and other resources requirements are in 

for program start-up. 

II implement training for faculty, and staff to assure that they 

are able to provide necessary support to newly recruited 
minority TEP students, and to retain thom in the program. 

II implement a pilot test of program systems a semester or two 

before formal program start-up to renr.ove potential problem 
situations. 

|] Evaluate pilot study. 

II Revise program as necessary based on results of evaluation. 

6. Implement the minority recruitment and retention plan. 

This function of the moael is concerned with making the plan operational. In 
other words, this is where *Vou do it". Specific activities will be determined by the 
objectives of the plan that are designed to meet identified needs. Therefore, the 
activities below only represents a sampling of activities that might be listed as part of a 
minority recruitment and retention program: 

[| Coordinate recruitment efforts with high school teachers and guidance 

counselors. 

II Provide a speakers bureau to discuss teaching as a career with civic 

and community groups (PTO, boy and girl scouts, community 
recreation groups, etc.). Speakers may come from 
TEP, professional teachers, or other groups in the community. 

II Identify and provide information about scholarships and financial aid. 

II Provide workshops to improve students' test taking sk'ils. 

II Provide workshops and training to improve stu'Jy sKiils. 

II Encourage positive interaction between faculty and minority 

TEP students. 

II Evaluate students' interaction with curriculum. 

II Provkle support for minority faculty in TEP to bo recruited, 

retained, and promoted. 
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7. Evaluate minority recru'tment and retention program outcomes. 

Both formative and summative evaluation are recommended. Formative 
evaluation Is accomplished by the personnel associated with the program during 
its operation. It enables problems and deficiencies to be repaired before too many 
students have been adversely affected. Consider the following example of how 
formative evaluation can be used to irDprove the effectiveness of the program. 

A tutoring center has been carefully planned and established in a building 
near campus. However, three weeks Into the program, evaluation of the 
services being provided by the center suggests that students are not 
using it. The evaluator working with the director of the program was able 
to determine a possible reason for this using a survey of a random sample 
of ten students in the program. The survey suggested that the hours of 
operation of the center (between 10 am and 3 pm) conflicted with course 
schedules. A change in the hours of center immediately increased its use 
by students. • 

Formative evaluation should be designed into the plan, and shoukJ b3 achieved by 
systematic collection of data on a regular schedule during the operation o( the pro- 
gram. 

Summative evaluation will usually be done at the end of an academic year 
(but no more frequently than each semester). It generally will emphasize the 
products of the program (e.g. number of students counseled or tutored, increase 
in number of students from minority backgrounds In the TEP, faculty members 
trained to work with minority students, increase in fellowships awarded to minority 
students, etc.). However, there might be some focus on the operation of the 
program as well. For example, In the summative evaluation, it might be useful to 
determine how frequently the program director communicated with the relevant 
community and civic groups, or the effectiveness the nrtulticuitural committee in 
offering guidance to the program. 

The specific evaluation design should be determined by local needs and 
program conditions and should be planned as an integral part of the overall 
program. The activities listed below may be augmented or changed as necess'iry 
for the program design and objectives: 

0 Collect data implied by the program objectives. 

(] Evaluate unintended effects (e.g., effects on high school 



students* attitudes toward teaching, parents aspirations, 
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students use of campus services, new clubs and groups forming 
on campus, etc.). 

I) Co" ct and disseminate suggestions for program inprovement. 
I) Disseminate evaluation results to management and staff to 

assist in decision making. 
I) Disseminate evaluation results to constituent groups for 

information, and to elicit recommendations. 
I) Design and implement performance evaluation of project staff 

and director with ultimate responsibility assumed by the dean. 

8. Maintain recruiting and retention reference system. 

The reference system is an important part of a project. It permits determina- 
tion of who the program has served, when, the length c. time and staffing required to 
accomplish tasks, and the level of achievement at various milestones within the 
program. If designed and executed effectively, the evaluation activities associated 
within each element can provide the data for the reference system. These data can be 
organized into a useful database using traditional data storage and cataloging meth- 
ods. Activities in this function form the basis for subsequent program design, evalu- 
ation, and decision making, and might include: 

I) Establish a data collection schedule for the purpos3 of entering 

information into the database (e.g., monthly, quarterly, etc.). Certain 
kinds of information may require more frequent entnes 
than others (e.g., the number of student counseling or tutoring 
sessions may require weekly entry, while the number of 
minority fellowships awarded may only be required once a year.) 
I) Conduct analysis of collected data as received to include 

integration and update of previously entered data. 
1) Report results of on-going analyses according to prearranged 

schedule (e.g. weekly, monthly, each semester's end, etc.). 
I) Designate a rrwnitoring committee composed of members from 
TEP and constituent groups to review data in database 
periodically (e.g., twice each semester, monthly, etc.), and make 
recommendations to program director or dean. 
1) Disseminate annual recruitment and retention report as 

appropriate to community, TEP faculty, on-campus programs, 
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university administration, etc., and request feedback. 
0 Maintain a mailing list of other similar programs at other 

institutions for the purpose of information sharing. 
[) Designate a parson (e.g., program evaluator) to monitor 

lecojitment and retention program through direct observation, 

scheduled reports, and periodic studies of the database. 

A successful ninority recaiitment and retention program will require coor- 
dination with numerous entities on- and off>campus. In addition, the program 
should be des.gned to meet the various cultural and ethnic characteristics of the 
students. It requires faculty and staff training, and constant monitoring and 
evaluation. Further, it must be flexible to meet changing needs and conditions. 
The e!ght element model presented above offers a rationale for dealing with the 
complexities of designing such a program. 

Local setting may require consideration of different specific elements, or 
emphasis on other ideas or strategies. A program that plans to serve only ten 
students per semester (about 40 students in a four year program at one time) will 
require a different design than one that expects to serve fitly students per semes- 
ter (or 200 students in a four year teacher preparation program). Additionally, a 
program designed to serve only one ethnic minority (e.g. Blacks) may be designed 
differently than one that expects to serve a variety of minorities (e.g. Black Ameri- 
cans, Mexican-Americans, Cubans, Haitians, and Asians). Thus, the nrwdel is 
provided to help guide planning and thinking through of specific program objec- 
tives and design features rather than as a cookbook for all minority recnjitment 
and retention programs. 
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VL Planning for the Future 

A National Perspective 




I was addressing a legislative policy forum fo: the Council of Gfeat City 
Schools three weeks ago In Washington, where t was challenged alnwst Immedi- 
ately regarding the apparent inability rf schools of ed>;cation to produce adequate 
numbers of minority teachers. This g»oup of school board members and adminis- 
trators from the 40 largest school districts In the country were skeptical of 
energies and convmitments. No explanation was sufficient for an audience that 
seemed determined to attract more candidates to teaching positions in their 
respective (districts. The group viewed our Inability to Identify, recruit and prepare 
minority candidates as a result of Insufficient resources, state mandates admission 
standards, standardized basic skill and licensure examinations, or more attractive 
career options for mi.'XjrIties. 

When I suggested lhat the problem was far more complex than merely 
securing additional scholarship dollars, someone suggested that teacher educators 
really did not care enough. They assorted that we were hiding behind artificially 
high standards for admission when we should be recruiting minority students and 
guaranteeing them an education through which they couU acquire degrees and 
licensure status. The audience (remember these were urban superintendents, their 
staff, and school board members) called for greater flexibility In our admission 
standards and higher quality at the point of exit. 

During this exchange t learned much. When I attempted to suggest that 
the pool of candidates was small, and that oven historically black colleges were 
experiencing difficulty In attracting black teacher education students, ( was brought 
back to the point that "seemingly" teacher educators do not care enough! 1 wilt long 
remember the sentiment expressed by a school board member from Miami who 
suggested that we teacher educators are the ones who have the responsibility for 
prepapng the next generation of teachers and that if we are unable to produce an 
adequate number of minority teac^^' candidates, then how could anyone trust u& 
to produce a new teacher workforce for American society? He suggested to his 
colleagues, that major urban districts In this country may need to take on the task 
of preparing their om teachers to staff their schools - a challenge of enormous 
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consequences to our schools of education. 

I came away form that meeting startled by the rancor of the audience and 
the message they convey ed Four years of reform efforts have produced a host of 
recommendations regarding the attraction and retention of minority candidates for 
teaching. Every reform report - seemingly ali 4000 of them - have included a 
section, or paragraph, or a few sentences on the need to address minority recruit- 
ment. Yet, for all the talk, for ali the exhortations, little has been done to « '^riously 
address the situation. 

Attracting minorities to teachi*^ remains an elusive goal with much evi- 
dence that the number of minority candidates newly quairfied to teach is declining 
rather than rising, despite the commitments that we have been offered. Black 
teachers as a percent of the wori<force have declined from 8.1 percent in 1971 to 6.9 
percent in 1985. The other statistics are depressing and familiar. Several of the 
previous speakers have highlighted them. Patricia Graham's "Black Teachers: A 
Drastically Scarce Resource" in this month's Phi DeHa Kapoan offers a superb 
summary of the data and a compelling agenda for the future. 

AACTE is determined to do nwre than talk about this problem. We intend to 
commit resources to actually do something. Yet, I do not sense many allies in our 
efforts. Indeed, what emerges in the more recent reports on teacher education and 
teaching are a set of thenes that may mitigate against the resolution of this prob- 
lem. Let me indicate that there is much evidence to suggest that the availabilrty of 
other opportunities for minorities has left a dearth of candidates for teaching. This 
suggests to me that we should be expanding the pool of candidates by attracting 
less academically qualified minorities and providing programs to overcome past 
deficiencies while preparing them for new professional responsibilities. Unfortu- 
nately, public policy nwndates and the rhetoric of reform mitigate against such 
efforts. 

Some will read into my remari<s here today a tolerance for tow quality or 
insufficient standards. I reject that assertion from any who might express it. The 
evidence is abundant that the pool of minority students attracted to college is small 
and declining in number. Consequently, I believe that if we are to fulfill our commit- 
ments to producing a prospective teacher pool of minorities of approximately the 
same numbers as they account for in the greater population, then we have to 
kJentify and recruit candidates who might, under other circumstances, have pursued 
other careers - and not gone on to college. This is a difficult task! Not only will this 
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cohort ol students not have the same academic interests, they may lack a value 
orientation conducive to service. Identifying the potential teachers Irom this cohort, 
equipping them for college, educating them for careers in teaching and seeing that 
they succeed - is an enormous undertaking. There is nothing here that suggests 
that we Should expect any less from these students than we would of students who 
made earlier choices for college and who possess different educational back- 
grounds-and experiences. Indeed, we will be expecting much more. 

It is likely that without such initiatives this problefn is going to get worse. 1 
am arguing that (1) the current pool of the most able minority students are M 
going to be attracted to teaching: (2) that we have to fashion our own pool of 
prospecth/e teachers from those who have tradrtonally bypassed college and found 
careers in other occupations: and. (3) we can expect no less academically of these 
candidates than of majority candidates. Creating our own candidate pool is not 
going to be done cheaply! It is not going to be done with the resources that are 
presents allocated to schools ol education: rather, new commitments of resources 
targeted for tr.inorrty recruitment efforts need to be made. Dollars for teacher cadet 
piocrams an.1 recnjitment centers, as in South Carolina, or urt)an-based magnet 
schools for prospective teachers, as in New York, are among the strategies to be 
employed. Encouraging school districts. I.ke St. Paul, to provide scholarships for 
high school graduates will take much energy. 

Resources to emptoy recruiters (as provided to athletic departments) 
provide -upward bound" or summer enrichment experiences, offer scholarships and 
tutorial assistance, build effective ties with community colleges (which enroll large 
numbers of minority students and have been a traditional source of transfer stu- 
dents for teacher education), provide incentives to encourage greater commitment 
on the part of faculty to indh/idualize their courses and meet the diverse needs of 
their students, are needed. It is not a time to hide behind new NCATE standards 
and bewail the absence of minority students and faculty. (Indeed. 1 will make a 
commitment to you that NCATE. in the future, will focus much more on the number 
of minorities that are part of the graduating class than upon the measures used to 
exclude teacher candidates.) It is a time for new commitments and new energies 
on the part of all - teacher educators and public policymakers. 

It strikes me that the current efforts that call for creating more and better 
connections between teacher education programs and the schoolc -^-n help us 
ac-ieve our goals. These efforts to forge closer linkages between schools and 
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schools Of education through inductton. internship and practicum experiences can 
sen/e our needs, if we can acquire.resources to ^uiid- demonstration schools as 
described by the Holmes Group, in areas that have high percentages o. minority 
students, this inWative can help us. Conceivably, this will gK'<, ... an entry into 
schools where we can have the greatest impact on their program and potentially 
attract the nx,st candidates into our programs. Housing such schools (Schlechty 
cans them teachir^ schools! in areas of high minority concentrations and seeing 
those sites as potential places for minorrty teacher candidate recn;itment is impor- 
tant. Attracting high school-aged students to careers in teaching is essential. 

Finally. I would I,ke to touch on the theme of "community building - it 
essentially says that we are in this together. Therefore. I think that when whrte ' 
.nsftutions denigrate black institutions for their lack of quahty - they are wrong as 
well as bliro to the realities of what the black institutions have accomplished wrth 
the,r siude,-is. the same time, black instituttons that accuse white instrtutions of 
be,ng patronizing in their efforts to help do not understand .he sincere concern 
man,fested in those institutions on the part of teacher educators. Helping to forge 
new relationships, building -helping relationships' in both directions, is one of the 
most important things AACTE must undertake. But the present and growing antago- 

n.smbetween different typesof instrtutions is oneof the real problernsthatihreaten 
us. All Of us must Share responsibilrty for overcoming the shortage of minority 
candidates for teaching. 

In summary. 1 believe that the responsibility for attracting minority candi- 
dates to teaching is one shared by all. Today, in teacher education, we cannot 
afford to allow the calls for "qualrty- to se.ve as a means for exclusion. We must 
redefine qual-ty to focus on our programs and see the graduation of significant 
numbers of minorities as one manifestation of such quality. We have to be more 
-nclus^e in our teacher education programs. While we nave to be tougher have 
hrgher standards, and be more rigorous, we cannot use these as an excuse to 
exciude. When we talk about high CPA's to indicate high standards, we have to 
recogni7..that there is a parallel commitment • a commitment to ££tolioa minority 
students. Our contribution to the professional agenda must be one of inclusion 
rather than exclusion. 
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Thank you for inviting me to participate in this conference. The serious 
manner wh'tch you have gone about the work of the conference has impressed me 
greatly. Seldom have 1 seen such intensity and purpose in group sessions as I 
have seen here over the past three days. I hope that positive change - of the type 
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suggested by the title of the conference - will be forthcoming. 

I want to comnr)ent about the need for recruitment and retention of minority 
teachers within the larger context of state actions in higher education. 

A Context for Education Reform 

The present era of education reform is often called an "excellence" move- 
ment. This movement was triggered by the negative image of educational quality, 
an image reflected in a decline in measurable student performance. The popular 
notion that A Nation at Risk (1983) spawned the excellence nr)ovement is not 



- Before 1980, 37 states had adopted some type of minimum competency 
assessment to determine students' achievement levels in school. 

' By 1980. many states had developed assessment programs to measure 
more than minimum levels of competency in various subjects: reading, 
wn'ting, social studies, science and mathematics. And. assessments were 
performed at various grade levels rather than in only 11th and 12th grades. 
By 1985. 40 States had major assessment programs. 

' Since 1980. forty-six states have passed various types of educatton 
reform measures. The reform bills were impelled by the desire for change. 
Some proposed changes were very comprehensive and impacted virtually 
every level of education from kindergarten through entry into higher 
education. Florida. South Carolina. California, and Tennessee are ex- 
amples. 

All across the country, the drive for education reform moved to the state 
poiicy arena. As one southern legislator sak5. "State policy makers and business 
leaders perceived they could no longer leave education solely in the hands of the 
educators." 

Until very recently, teacher training programs for the most part had not 
been specifically included in the state reform packages except through competency 



accurate. 
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testing, requirements for initial certification, and in a few cases, competency testing 
for existing teachers prior to recertif tcation. These aspects of the school reform 
nwvement, while important, have been aimed at weeding out the incompetent 
teacher but have not really emphasized the quality of ther existing teaching force or 
improved the quality of the students entering teacher training programs. 

Now many states have installed a number of changes in pre-service and 
induction requirements and procedures. For example: 

- Twenty- nine states have some type of testing for entry into the pre-service 
program: 

- Thirty-three states presently require a test for the initial certification of 
teachers: 

- Five southern states have set an institutional •^success" rate for teacher 
candidates taking the test for initial certification; 

- Three states have tested teachers already holding certificates. 

Some of these reforms have had a negative impact on small liberal arts 
colleges and on many of the historically black colleges, who traditionally prepared 
nearly 50 percent of all black teachers. 

Here are some examples of minority data indicating that thiogs are not 
working well: 

- In 1980, 12.5 percent of the nation's teaching force was minority (this 
includes Blacks, Hispanics. Native Americans and Asian Americans.) The 
National Center for Education Statistics predicts that if present trends 
continue, the rate could fali to five percent by 1990. 

- Although the percent of black youngsters completing high school in- 
creased from 60 percent in 1 970 to 70 percent in 1980. their rate of enroll- 
ment in college during that decade was still much lower than that for white 
youth. Moreover, the number of black high school students who chose to 
go on to college has decreased from 34 percent in 1976 to 27 percent by 
1983. 

- The number of bachelors degrees in education awarded to blacks de- 
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declined 52 percent from 1975 to 1983. 



- From 1978 to 1984. the doctorates in ecJucation awarded Black Ameri- 
cans fell from 598 to 509; for American Indians, the number fell from 56 to 
32; for Hispanics. the number fell only from 160 to 157. Conversely, doc- 
torates in oducalion awarded Non-U.S. resio'ents rose from 412 to 537. 

Do the raised entry and exit standards constitute a new bam'er for minority 
students - especially Afro -American and Hispanics * at a time when these popula- 
tions are predicted to grow? A case in point here is South Carolina. From 1980-81 
to 1983-84, the total number of black teachers fell by six percent. 

Leadership Roles for Colleges of Education 

Easing teacher education programs into the school reform irnplementation 
cycle is vitally important. Teacher education programs are at a critical juncture 
between higher education, the local sct>ool district and the state department of 
education. If colleges of education generally can be persuaded that t^is is a period 
of opportunity during which they can carve out their futures, then we will all be 
closer to the quest for excellence which earmarked the eariy reforms. 

The task is not an easy one, however. Colleges of education remain 
targets for criticisms on a couple of counts: 

* For using raised standards as a smoke screen to avoid making a com- 
mitment of time and other resources to recruit and retain minority students. 

- For using the claim of diminished revenues and resources to avoid re- 
examination of strengths and weaknesses of programs, faculties, and for 
not making a commitment to communities and the k)cal districts where 
schools are the laboratory for clinical experiences. 

What can colleges of education do to increase the number of minority 
students becoming certified teachers? For one thing, colleges of education can 
give assistance to prospective teacher candidates upon entry into the university 
and before they enter teacher education. Certainly, they can help students improve 
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their skills before the time comes to take state certification tests. The speaker at this 
conference from the University of Florida illustrated how interactive disk technology 
can improve the acquisition of skills needed to meet entry standards. 

The task before us is difficult because colleges of education are faced with 
smaller numbers of black students who choose to enter the teaching profession. 
(One wonders the extent io which this is the case in the south versus other regions 
of the country.) However, a recent tendency among black high school graduates / 
from all over the nation has been to return to predominantly black institutions. This 
tendency presents a challenge to those institutions to turn out more teachers. Good 
nwdels of institutfonal leadership are scattered across the country, but we must 
encourage both predominantly white and black institutions to work for the goal of 
more minority teachers. 

An example of intervention ato students have entered college comes from 
Grambling University where a significant increase in the pass-rate has occurred for 
graduates taking the certification tests in Louisiana. In additfon. several other 
predominantly black insitutions have participated in a project co-sponsored by the 
Southern Regional Education Board and the Educational Testing Service fo turn 
around the low pass-rates by black students in the southern states. Results have 
been good and several colleges have continued this important project. 

But If colleges of education are to attract atJaquate proportions of minority 
teachers to meet the up-coming demand of our country, they must take an active 
I2la by pushing within their institutions for change through collaboration and coop- 
eration. Programs can be designed to reach info the local school districts and 
provide incentive, role models, menfors. tutors and motivation tor black and other 
minority youth as eariy as junior high school. Once minority students have the 
appropriate high school academic preparation, the motivation, and the financial 
wherewithal to attend college; THEN the colleges of education will find their task of 
recruiting and retaining minority students to be much easier. If they continue to wait 
until blacks have reached their sophonwre or junior year of college, unassisted by 
the college community, they will find that their pool of new talent is not adequate. 
Moreover, the research data on differential scoring on tests clearly indicates a need 
for active and directed intervention at middle or junior high school. 

Here are several examples of colleges/universities who are reaching out to 
minority students in the focal school districts to encourage them to attend college. 
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- The Universfty of Southern California, California State University and 
UCLA have joined together with the Los Angeles School district to create a 
joint program at Crenshaw High School. This program is aimed at recruit- 
ing minority students for the teaching profession. 

- The University of Syracuse has pledged financial assistance to any 
Syracuse high school students who meet its admissions cnteria. To partici- 
pate in this program, students must sign up in the eighth grade. Students 
enrolled in the University of Syracuse then help these high school students 
prepare for college. 

- Jersey City State College will be identifying 25 high school juniors who 
belong to minority groups and are interested in becoming teachers. These 
25 students will be given special help and financial incentives to enable 
them to prepare academically for teacher education courses at Jersey City 
State. 

Again, thank you for allowing me to share my observations and perspective 
on the issue of recruiting and retaining minority students into the teaching profes- 
sion. As many of you mentioned during the small group sessions, you must con- 
tinue your efforts to reach out within the institution, within the community and to the 
local school district. That school district provides your perfect laboratory. 

To conclude, I suggest three areas requiring our attention and monitoring: 

1 . W*' must identify and learn more about the in-school factors that impact 
negatively the performance of Black, Native American and Hispanic young- 
sters. Our society treats each of these groups differently and that differen- 
tial treatment is revealed in performance measures. We must not "kill the 
messenger who brings bad news": in other words, thelgsl results. Nor 
should we "blame the victim" by laying excessive blame on external factors 
such as socio-economic indicators. Instead, we must focus on concrete 
strategies for improving the acquisition of basic and higher order skills 
among all youngsters. A concrete example of a badly needed change in 
our schools is within the area of high school guidance counseling. In 1980, 
only 32 percent of black high school students were enrolled in the 
academic track, whereas 42 percent of the white students were. 
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2. We must help state policy makers by providing educational information 
and data that improves the policy-making process. Policy decisions are 
only as good as the data on which they are based. Educators therefore 
must provide some of the answers so that policy makers by implementing 
reforms in such a way as to preseive fifluiljt and to maintain high standards. 
Equity and standards do not need to be in conflict. 

3. We must look at institutional behavior and leadership patterns and where 
there is an absence o; commitment and the desire for collaboration and 
cooperation, those of you within the institution must press for change. 
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VII. Summary 



Throughout the three and ona half day ccnfsrence, 3 number of partici- 
pants said with certainty, "We know what the problem is, wha< v/e nee^ to know 
now is what to do about it!'* Several conference particpants thought the conference 
planners should have had a packaged solution prepared and ;eady for distribution 
at the start of the conference. However, we felt that if the solutions were obvious, 
they would have already been available, and the conference tha« irew us all to- 
gether would have been unnecessary. The planners saw the conference as an 
opportunity to use a selective group from across the nation to participate in discus- 
sions, and to gen rate and share ideas and strategies for address a giwjving na- 
tional concern. 

We were fortunate to hear a series of excellent presenta*ions, each com* 
pre.^sing considerable critical information into relatively short discussions. Because 
of the wealth of inofrmation and perspectives represented in these presentations, 
we believe these proceeding will be of use to anyone thinking about minority 
recruitment and retention in teacher education programs. The information included 
can provide guidance in direction fo.!* immediate action and future planning. 

The conference goals were straight fonvard: 

1. To provide a fcrjm for faciltation of relationships among interested 
groups, and 

2. To develop a model for recruitment and retention that could be adapted 
for wide application. 

Because of the complexity of the various factors interacting in society, it was felt 
that the means of achieving these goals would involve partnerships between 
parents, students, the educational system, business and industry, and community, 
social and political forces acting within a systematic plan. 

The importance of the connection betwen recruitment and retention was 
evident in the remarks of the presenters and the participants. Indeed, the very 
structure of the conference suggests this relationship. Further, the literature 
reviewed and the existing programs that were profiled suggest this connection as 
well. This relationship between recruitmentment and retention suggests that in 
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Order to Increase the presence of minority students in teacher preparation programs, 
these program must be made attractive to students before they enter theprogram, 
and this attractiveness must be maintained throughout until the student graduates 
as a certified teacher. 

Since it Is important that the flow of minority students in teacher education 
programs be maintained, it is encumbent upon colleges and universities to lecog- 
nize the complexity and Interrelatedness of the issues. In planning or building a 
nwdel for recruitment and retention, the lOllowing functions should be consi'jered. 

* Analyze Teacher Education Program system 

* Specify goals for minority participation In teacher education program 

* Involve comrDunity groups 

* Develop plan for recpjitrrienl and retention 

* Prepare for and Implement plan 

* Evaluate plan 

Maintain intervention reference system 

Finally, the conference has enphasized the trouble spots which can be vital to 
success in the recruitment and retention of minority students Into teacher education 
programs. We have collectively reviewed many of the factors, and have provided a 
well conceptualized model for the design ol future programs, and to inprove past 
and present efforts. 
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TASK #1 



STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 



To develop a preliminary outline of the components of a program 
plan t\: recruit minorities into teacher education. 



1. To document the need for minority students in teacher education 
which can be supported by the institution. 

2. To enlarge the pool of prospective minority teacher education 
students . 

3. To evaluate the effectiveness of the program to recruit minority 
students into teacher education. 



Objective 1 

1. demographic data 

2. techr.lcal assistance 

3. staf t/faculty support for developing the program rationale 
document 

Ob lective 2 

1. money for 

a. financial aid for students 

b. advertising 

c. program operation 

2. staff to do recruiting and operate the program 

3. identified student target groups 
A. institutional support 

Ob iective 3 

1. technical assistance 

2. staff 



TASK #11 



OBJECTIVES 



TASK #111 



PLAN 



a. RESOURCES NEEDED 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 





b. EXPECTED BARRIERS 



Ob.lective 1^ 

1. lack of access to data 

2. lack of support from the administration 

3. lack of time to generate/write up data 

4. lack of staff and/or faculty support 

5. lack of commitment 



Objective 2 

1 • lack of money 

2. lack of staff (number of people) 

3. lack of institutional support 

4. negative image of teaching as a profession 

5. negative a.ttitude/apathy of program staff 

6. poor or negative publicity about the teacher ed prograu 

7. geographic preferences of students 

8. absence of faculty role models 

9. inflexible admissions standards 

10. lack of support systems for students 

11. negative image of the university 

12. competition from inter- and intra-university sources 

13. inadequate contact with public schools at earlier grades 

14. lack of a cooperative relationship with the public schools 

15. lack of racial identification with the recruiter 

16. fear of tests 



Objective 3 

1. no money for evaluating staff 

2. inadequate data collection 

3. conflicting priorities for evaluating staff 

4. staff inability to report data in meaningful way 

5. lack of cooperation from other data sources 

6. inefficient internal review process 
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c. SOLUTIONS TO BARRIERS 



Oblectlve I 

!• Go to dept. chairs or dean for assistance 

2. Request release time from administration for staff to complete 
the report 

Objective 2 

!• Contact potential money sources (foundations, alumni, state 
legislatures, buslnejses, civic organizations, state depts./ 
boards of education, federal sources, school districts, pro- 
fessional teacher organizations.) 

2, Solicit staff (from deans/department chair, work study students 
from financial aid office, school districts, teacher organi- 
zations.) Also seek alumni and retired faculty participation. 

3. Develop and Implement a proactive public relations campaign 
(Involve teachers and parents) 

A. Develop a staff accountability process 

5. Implement a public relations program on the campuses to solicit 
departmental/university support 

6. Solicit students through: 

a. positive public relations activities 

b. provide campus visits 

c. provide Job market Incentives 

d. demonstrate a unl versl ty-wlde commitment to Increase minority 
faculty role models 

7. Develop and/or utilize existing test preparation resources and 
include In public relations materials 

8. Work with admissions office to Identify flexible conditions for 
admitting minority students 

9. Develop support systems 

10. Expand the pool/target groups for prospective students 

11. Increase communication and cooperation with other departments 

12. Work through alumni in schools, teacher ed program faculty and 
other contacts to establish relationship with public schools 

13. Use the tean-recrultment approach (include times of faculty, 
students, alumni, and sCaff) 

Ob lectlve 3 

1. Plan and budget for evaluation in your initial program plan and 
proposal 

2. Seek additional money from other sources 

3. Seek assistance from other units within the university to prior- 
itize evaluator's time/tasks 

A. Talk with the evaluator regarding priorities 

5. Schedule periodic review, discussion, and revision of evaluation 
report 

6. Work with the evaluation staff to ensure understanding of the 
prograf^ 

7. Establish a review distribution list with comments due dates 
for reviewers 

8. Incorporate evaluate tasks (and due dates) for completion by 
outside cooperating sources 
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d. Activities 
SPECIFY "HOW TO'S, AND THE NUTS AND BOI,TS PROCESS 



Most of these are stated as solutions to the barriers 
Identified 



TASK #IV 



EVALUATION 



(IF THIS MODEL IS SUCCESSFUL. AN OBSERVER WILL BE ABLE TO:) 



Identify a well structured programi with adequate resources and 
support, which Is increasing the numbers of minority students that are 
entering the university and teacher ed progran, as will as the aembers 
who are identifying (at the latc-eleraentary or early-secondary school 
years) teaching as their chosen career. 
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GROUP II - RETENTION 



GROUP LEADERS - DORIS WEATHERS 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

J. DON ARRINGTON 
INDIANA/PURDUE UNIVERSITY 

MAURICE "TONY" DAVIS 
MARSHALL UNIVERSITY 

JACOB GAYLE 

KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 

JAN E. GOINGS 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY 

STAFFORD HOOD 

ILLINOIS STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

NATHANIEL JACKSON 

SOUTHERN EDUCATION FOUNDATION 

CORA WITHROW 
UNIVERSITY 



ELMER HAYMON. JR. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, (FAIRBANKS) 



MARIO A. KELLY 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA-LINCOLN 

MICHAEL KIBBY 
SUNY BUFFALO 

KATYE PERRY 

OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY 

JACK V. POWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 

DOROTHY RAY 

KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSN. 

SAUNDRA S. REED 
JEFFERSON COUNTY SCHOOLS 

DOTTY WELCH 

ASSN. DIR. OF STUDENT SERVICES 

KATHRYN W. WRIGHT 
MARSHALL UNIVERSITY 



ERNEST E. MIDDLETON 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 
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GROUP II - RETENTION 



Statement of Purpose 

To identify and discuss educational and non-traditional approaches 
thta can be used in schools/colleges of education to facilitate the 
retention of minorities in teacher education. 

Goal 

To develop a supportive environment (economic, academic, cultural and 
social) that would facilitate the retention of minority students in 
teacher education . 

Objective 1: 

To provide and identify sources of information regarding scholaships 
and other financial assistance. 

Implemen tation ; 

Actions e.j. Progs, Policies, Practices 

lA Increase state and university funding for student financial 
assistance, particularly scholarships and grants. 

IB Increase community financial support for scholarship/grants. 
Resources ; 



l.A.i. State-level politicians 

l.A.ii. President (university/college) and other policy-makers 

l.A.iii. Alumni 

l.B.i. Corporate $ 

l.B.ii. School districts/teacher organizations 

l.B.iii. Non-corporate/non-school groups (social, civic, religious, 
etc.) 
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Expected barriers 

l.A.i. teacher education is not a priority ("t.e.) 
l.A.ii. a. equity ("why nonwhites? . . .what about whites?") 

b. priority ("why education instead of business, computers, 
etc?") 

c. leadership ("are we the first school to try this?") 

l.A.iii. a. can't afford to help financially 
b. animosity by oinority alurani 

I.B.i. t.e. is not a priority, because of lack of relationship 
between teaching and the corporate world. 

I.B.ii. no dollars; 

don't want an exclusive relationship with just one 
institution . 

I.B.ii. a. t.e. not a priority 

b . no $ 

c. "why should our local students be encouraged to attend 

local colleges? 

Solutions 

l.A.i. impress then: with the great social need and further fiscal 
responsibi lity* 

*(an ounce of prevent ion vs. pound of cure) 

l.A.ii. increased need for minority teachers (document the 
long-range shifts) 

be ing an educational 1 eader 

pressure; from community and enlightened politics 

l.A.lll. a. other types of resources can be provided (jobs, housing, 
etc . ) 

h explain that support of future teacher educators is the 
ultimate goal, and not necessarily the support of the 
alma mater. 
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l.B.l. help theQ see relationship between t.e. and the corporate 
world encourage them to support through other means. 

l.B.ii. provide non-$ support (mentoring); summer employment 

l.B.iii. a. enroll some significant community leaders to assist in 
articulation of the problem 

b . non-$ support (housing , etc . ) 

c. local students who attend local schools might be more 
apt to remain local 
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Evaluation 



Increased f inane ial support ($) 

increased dollars to be used to increase retention rates. 

Increased financial aid dollars, as well as other services 
(jobs, housing, etc.) 

Increased financial aid dollars, increased number of part- 
time and sumoer jobs, etc. 

"guaranteed" eoployoent, increased no. of par" -tine sumaer 
jobs. 

increased aid ($) 



Ob I'ectives 

1. To provide programs and strategies for improving test-taking 
ski lis . 

2. To facilitate the academic and professional development of 
minority students in teacher education programs. 

3. To develop a mechanism to encourage positive interaction (both 
formal and informal) between minority students and faculty in 
teacher education programs. 



I . A.i. 
I . A.ii . 
I . A. iii . 

1 .B.i. 

1 .B.ii . 

l.B.ili 
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IMPLEMENTATION 



1. Regular scheduled classes on test-taking skills. 

2. a. Mulu^-cultural integration of the curriculum 

b. Culturally sensitive teaching techniques 

c. Professional development; e.g., student teaching, field 
experience, cultural teaching, global techniques 

3. Mentoring program 

A. Conduct a needs assessment in light of current and future demo- 
graphic trends. 

5. Plan workshops to focus on issue. 

6. Meet with and gain the support of administration (re: request to 
support and establish policy.) 

7. Encourage and reward participation of faculty for their involve- 
ment with multicultural issue. 

8. ^Develop an "Adopt-A-Student" or "Adopt-A-Facul ty" Program 

9. ^Disseminate information through college newsletter (s) 

10. *Keep faculty current regarding trends related to multicultural 

education issues both in general college and department faculty 
meetings . 

11. Conduct semester orientations for minority students to make them 
aware of student organizations, scholarships in college and to 
h^lp them realize the benefits gained from participation. 



RESOURCES 



1. Computers, Tutors 
Graduate Assistants 
Software, Hardware 

2. Academic Coordinator/Counselor 
Cultural Coordinator/Counselor 
Field /Site Coo rdi.na tor/Counsel or 

3. Identification of appropriate field sites/piacr*raents 

4. To identify teacher education faculty and currently practicing 
public school teachers to serve as mentors to minority students i 
in teacher education . 

5. Money 
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6. Monitor overtime to determine if change occur in desired 
direction. 

7. Evaluate effectiveness of each workshop 

8. Evaluace content of campus print for positive exposures of 
minorities (e.g. students, faculty, staff) 

9. Monitor minority/ faculty involvement through exit interviews 

10. Monitor roster of organizations and recipients of scholarships. 

11. Exit interviews 

12. Utilize related staff with expertise to collect, analyze data in 
light of objective. 

13. Appoint an adhoc committee or use appropriate comaittee to 
conduct workshops. 

14. U.S. Office of Education Minority Affairs 
Conferences 

AACTE 

Campus Newsletters/Newspapers 

15. Sponsors of organizations and current members 
Student handbook/listings 

(b) Make faculty aware of resources to foster appropriate 
advisement of minority students (implementation: Current 
catalog of service scholarships) 

(c) Encourage involvement on national level of students into 
organizations (Implementation: Grants; Campus Student 
Service Fund for Student Leadership Development) 

EXPECTED BARRIERS 

1. Money - Personnel 

Total Approval of Administration 

2 . Identification of Appropriate Personnel 

3. University Support 
Money 

Inappropriate Sites 
Non-Support of Administration 

4. Inappropriate Sites 

Cultural Resistance from Faculty/Administrators and Students 
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5. Identify Cocnmittees/People 

Release Time for Faculty and Currently Practicing Public School 
Teachers 

6. Limited resources/lack of interest 

7. Lack of interest/pious attitudes of faculty regarding students 

8. Lack of coordination of funding 



SOLUTIONS 

1. Total Administration Support 

2. Total Administration Support from University and Public Schools 

3. Positive reception of students by faculty. 

A. Appoint and/or use pre-existing service to disseminate infor- 
mation. 

5. tMake request a top priority 



EVALaATION 

1. Pre and Post-test on Standardized Instrument 

2. Periodic Reporting of Academic Progress by Coordinator/Counselor 

3. Observations; Survey from Students, Teaching Supervisors and 
Field/Coord ina tor/Cor nsel or 

Surveys 

Periodic Reporting 

(Cultural Coordinator, Mentors, Practicing Public School Teachers 
and University Faculty; Grade Point Average; Academic Performance 

OBJECTIVE 

1. To increase level of awareness of multicultural issues within the 
University community concerning the retention of minorities in 
Teacher Education Programs. 

2. To develop a mechanism to encourage positive interaction (both 
formal and informal) between minority students and faculty in 
general, but with Teacher Education faculty specifically, in 
Teacher Education Programs withi.i the University community. 

3. To foster the interaction, and active participation or minority 
students in pre-existing, as well as newly developed organi- 
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zations for the purpose of engendering a sense of belongingness 
and professional development. 
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GROUP III - UNIVERSITY OF STRUCTURE 



GROUP LEADER - CATHY ROSEBUD 
KENTUCKY STATE UNIVERSITY 

LIVINGSTON ALEXANDER 
WESTERN KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY 

JEANNE BARRETT 

OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY 

DONNA GOLLNICK 

NAT*L COUNCIL FOR ACCREDITATION 
OF TEACHER EDUCATION 



BILL WARE 

MISSISSIPPI STATE UNIVERSITY 

JAMES D. BANKS 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

DAVID DAVID 

TEXAS A & M UNIVERSITY 

PHYLLIS HENDERSON 

EASTERN KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY 
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GROUP III - UNIVERSITY STRUCTURE 



TASK #1 



To devise ways and means to impact upon the university structure 
a system to foster recruitment, retention, and certification of 
minorities in teacher edu(ation programs. 

To drastically increcse the pool of certified minority teachers 
and other professional educators (e.g., principals and 
counselors) . 
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TASK #2 



OBJECTIVES 



The institution should establish mechanisms within the institutional 
structure for meeting the folJ.owing objectives: 

1. To coordinate services for minority recruitment, retentio.i, and 
support (e.g., Office of Minority Affairs); 

2. To overcome educational deficiencies that prevent students from 
being admitted or completing teacher education programs . 

3. To develop a professional education curriculum that provides the 
skills and knowledge to be an effective teacher and that 
recognizes cultural diversity. 

^. To ensure that students can successfully meet all certification 
requirements, including passing required state competency tests. 

5. To provide faculty development for sensitizing faculty to 
cultural diversity of its implications in their work. 

6. To create an institutional environment that supports the needs of 
minorities . 

7. To collect follow-up data that will help determine wheter the 
n^jds of minorities are being met, their success, and retention 
in teaching. 

8. To increase the amount of funds available to schools, colleges, 
and departments of education to recruit, retain and ensure 
certification of minorities. 

9. To institutionalize pro^^rams developed to recruit, retain, and 
ensure certification of minorities. 

10. To recognize through the institutional reward system faculty who 
work in this area. 

11. To prepare, recruit, retain, and promote minority faculty. 
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TASK nil 



IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES 
RESOURCES NEEDED 



1. National support network system 

2. Scholarships, grants, forgiveable loans, work study 

3. Pre-coliegc programs 

4. An award system for faculty, alumni, community who participate in 
recruitment of minority teacher candidates 

5. Instructional materials 

6. Internal financial commitment 
7« External funds 

8. Release time for faculty 

9. Funding for operations of programs 
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EXPECTED BARRIERS 



1. Institutional administrator's resistance to change and apathy 

2. Open hostility 

3. Poor image of College of Education 

4. Inadequate funding 

5. Low morale of teachers 

6. Lack of self-esteem by teaches 

7. Lack of status of teacher education faculty when compated with 
other colleagues 

8 . Inadequate human resources 

9. Shortage of students in college who select teacher education 

10. Decline in student pool of 
— admission criteria 

— inadequate student preparation and counseling in I'gh school 
— other higher education opt ions 

11 Lack of administrative support 

12. Lack of control of teacher education by teacher education (e.g«, 
tests scores, certif.); legislators and others determine these. 
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SOLUTIONS TO BARRIERS 



1. Collect and analyze data ibout issue. 

2. Show participants that the program has value for them. 

3. Redesign institutional goals to insure implementation of program. 

4. Implement marketing stragtegie*? ; tell public about successes. 

5. Workshops about multicultural issues for faculty and 
administrators . 

6. Institute a program of mentoring relationships between 
administrators, both in the institution anJ outside of the 
institution . 
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SPECIFY "HOW TO^S", AND THE NUTS AND BOLTS PROCESS 



The p'irson develops a proposal to present to the Dean. 

Call a foieting of key individuals on campus, (ex. admissions, 
recruitment) to discuss proposal. 

Establish a standing committee. 

Develop institutional goals. 

Use NCATE standards as a measure, also state regulations. 




TASK #IV 



EVALaATIC * 



(IF THIS MODEL IS SaCCESSFaL, AN OBSERVER WILL BE ABLE TO:) 

1. Determine increase in number of students and who are recruited, 
retained, and certified. 

2. Measure amount of funding. 



4. Cite changes in curriculum. 

5. Talk to students and note attitudes and concerns. 

6. Record of contacts made with students, teachers, administrators, 
etc . 

7. Analyze follow-up data. 

8. Collect data about why students fail and succeed. 



3. 



Observe mechanisms for meeting objectives . 
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GROUP JV - COMMUNITY SUPORT 



GROUP LEADER - ROBERT PARKER 
EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 

CHARLES E, BUTLER 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 

TAVA T* CLAY 

BRYAN STATION SR* HIGH 

HALLIE EVANS 
LEXINGTOH, KENTUCKY 



PATRICIA GRAHAM 
WINTHROP COLLEGE 



JUDITH R, JAMES 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 

MARNEL MOORJAN 
SHELBYVILLE. KENTUCKY 

DIANE WOODS 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 

JENNIFER C, FRIDAY 
SOUTHERN REGIONAL ED 
BOARD 

FINLEY HELM 

KENTUCKY STATE UNIVERSITY 
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GROaP IV - COMMaNITY SUPPORT 



TASK II STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

To develop coramunity support for recruitment and retention of minority 
students in teacher education programs 
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TASK #11 



OBJECTIVES 



1. To enhance community support for recruitment and retention of 
minority students in teacher education with £<»uus on- black 
students. 

2. To increase community support for the retention of dedicated 
minority elementary/secondary teachers with emphasis on black 
teachers . 
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TASK #111 



IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES 
RESOURCES NEEDED 



!• Motivate, challenge and stimulate civic groups with tasks of 
promoting minority teacher recruiting and retention programs, 

2, Establish community support groups to address and assist in 
easing forces that cause teacher stress, burnout, enc, 

3, Establish a network of organizations and ether resources to 
enhance communications within teaching communities, 
(Clearinghouse for special talent, resources, relevant data, 
expertise) » 

4, Obtain the assistance of higher education institutions to assist 
in enhancing the quality of life in the community (i.e. community 
workshops for parents, cultural outlets, etc,) 

5, Establish an exchange co-on with businesses, social 
organizations, etc. to address recruiting concerns. 
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EXPECTED BARRIERS 



1. Traditional attitudes 

2. Unrealistic values 

3. Lack of long-term commitraent and investment of self by minority 
community members. 

4. Lack of funds 

5. Declining teacher image 

6. Change in demographics of the community 

7. Lack of awareness for the need of a quality educati'in for 
minorities. 

8. Lack of incentives within the community to motivate students to 
become teachers . 

9. Traditional focus on short term goals. 
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